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ARTICLE I. 


NON-ESSENTIALS IN RELIGION. 


By JoserH BetcuHeER, D. D. 


Notuine can be more painful than the fact that though 
the infinitely blessed God has, in the overflowings of his 
love, given to man the knowledge of the way of happi- 
ness, yet man almost always is found to reject it. Infi- 
delity, unknown in hell, is found on earth. Jehovah has 
declared, ‘‘there is no peace to the wicked;”’ devils 
believe the fact, and seek not enjoyment in sin; but man 
rejeets the statement, and pursues happiness in the paths 
of rebellion, as though he were sure to obtain it. To ac- 
count for all this we have no difficulty. Reason, the eye 
of the soul, is blind; conscience, the judgment of the soul, 
is perverted; the will, the governor of the soul, is cor- 
rupted ; in a word, the whole nature of man is depraved ; 
he has believed the great enemy of God rather than God 
himself, and the results have been degradation, misery, 
and the curse of Deity. 

But we have now to speak of another, and in general, 
a very different class of persons. We refer to those who 
profess to believe and to love the remedial system of 
Christianity. ‘The gospel has presented itself to them in 
its simple beauty, and in its exact adaptation to their 
moral necessities. ‘They profess to believe it, to admire 
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it, and to regulate their lives by its requirements. But, 
alas, neither their faith nor obedience are found complete. 
They are indisposed to receive some of its statements, 
and are still less ready to obey some of its injunctions. 
They willingly believe what may gratify their taste, and 
cheerfully do what may accord with their wishes; but 
whatever calls for self-denial is, on one pretext or another, 
avoided. ‘They resemble some of old, whom our Lord 
addressed when he asked, “‘ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things that I say?” Or rather, they are 
found in the class to whom he said, ‘ These ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the other undone.’ We 
could almost weep, when we hear these persons calling 
Jesus Lord, and claiming to be regarded as his followers 
—his imitators. 

There is a considerable company of professing Chris- 
tians to be found wherever the gospel is known, who 
often speak of certain doctrines, which may involve the 
exercise of self-denial, as non-essential. ‘‘ True,” they 
will say, ‘‘ we ought to believe such a truth—to cherish 
such a spirit—or to obey such a command,—but it is not 
essential to salvation.” With what emphasis do such 
persons need to be reminded of what, in the light of reve- 
lation, seems to be a self-evident truth,—that every part 
of the divine law ought to be practically regarded. We 
know not the professor of religion who would in words 
deny this plain proposition ; but are there not those who 
frequently act in opposition to it ? 

Non-essential! Whence did they get the word? We 
find it not in the vocabulary of God’s book. We hear it 
not from the lips of prophets or evangelists; we read not 
of its being uttered by apostles nor by primitive Chris- 
tians. It was not heard in the prisons or at the stakes of ' 
the martyrs; nor does it often now fall from the lips of 
those who are eminent for their faith and their holiness. 
Nay, the word, as applied to any requirement of God, is 
never uttered in the solemnity of addressing him, nor is 
the believer in Jesus disposed to use it when his heart 
overflows with gratitude as he looks at the cross and on 
him who died thereon. 

We are aware that a sentiment may be found in the 
Scriptures in language differing from that in which we 
usually express it, or it may be involved in doctrines 
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clearly taught where it is not distinctly expressed; but 
we ask with all confidence, where shall we find a sanc- 
tion to the sentiment—‘ There are some things com- 
manded by Jehovah which need not be done?” We ask 
the Christian reader to review this sentiment; is it not a 
clear translation of the doctrine that there are Christian 
principles or duties, a full regard to which is not essential 
to salvation? And will a Christian avow this sentiment ? 
Will he cherish it? Will he, however secretly, act upon 
it? You surely tremble as your eye again runs over the 
language which expresses a sentiment “such as the best 
feelings of your heart must abhor; and yet, as there is a 
secret infidelity which conscience will not allow its pos- 
sessor to avow, so in the hearts of Christians are often 
concealed principles on which they act, but which they 
would tremble to utter. It may indeed be suspected that 
rebellion against God is not greatly concealed, when 
Christians can be found openly extenuating the sin of dis- 
obedience to his law. Let the reader very carefully ex- 
amine the state of his heart concerning this matter. 

We will suppose it possible that even Christian men, 
whose ‘souls have been brought by almighty grace to a 
reliance on his atonement, yet under the influence of 
remaining ignorance and depravity, are scarcely willing 
to obey God in all things, and cast about for excuses to 
neglect some revealed portions of his law. Assured as 
we are that such feelings and such conduct are equally 
offensive to the blessed God, injurious to those who adopt 
them, and awful in their influence on the church and the 
world, we earnestly implore such persons to examine the 
sentiment we are now censuring, in the light of the 
authority and character of the divine law,—their own 
character and profession,—the influence they exert on 
others—and the solemnities of a future judgment. 

I. We entreat that the unavowed sentiment, which is 
nevertheless entertained and acted on by many Christians 
—that some things are commanded by Jehovah which 
need not be done,—may be examined in the light of the 

authority and the character of the divine law. Who is 
the author of the law, which its professors so often pre- 
sume to disobey 4? Is it not the eternal I AM, whose in- 
finite greatness, purity and wisdom demand your most 
humble adoration and love? Is he not your creator, 
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benefactor, governor and judge? Did he not form you 
purposely that you might love, obey and glorify him? 
When men had every where broken that law, and con- 
sidered it of small importance, did he not send his own 
Son to assert its authority, to honor it by perfect obe- 
dience, and fully to recognize all its just claims? And if, 
as we are taught in the holy volume, the Spirit of his 
grace now resides in our world, is not the grand object of 
his mission to write anew the law of God on the hearts of 
sinners, and to dispose them fully to obey it? And has 
he not threatened with eternal punishment those who 
violate his requirements, and who refuse to obey him ? 
Does Jehovah thus act that you should in all things obey 
his law,—and is it safe to neglect the least jot or tittle of 
it, and still more, to teach this doctrine to others? Are 
you wiser than God; or rather, are you not convicted of 
cherishing a spirit of disobedience to his infinite claims ? 

Nor will the sinfulness of this theory and conduct 
appear less, if you consider the character of the law itself. 
. Its first demand is that of supreme love to its author, who 
is also your father; and its second grand requirement is 
that of love to his whole family, equal in purity and in 
degree to that which you owe to yourselves. All the 
precepts of the sacred volume are so many illustrations 
of this law, adapted to the various circumstances in 
which man is placed. Is not this law pure, harmonious 
and lovely? Point out, if you can, the single precept 
that is objectionable. ‘Take, for instance, the precept 
requiring Christian baptism, so often objected to, and 
calmly tell us, in the sight of the Lawgiver, and in view 
of the institution itself, wherein its injustice, or even its 
hardship consists? It is true that it requires, in some 
circumstances, a small, and but a very small portion of 
self-denial. And is not this principle of self-denial essen- 
tial to obedience? What is the law but the declared will 
of a superior, who intended to test the extent of our 
allegiance to him? Was there ever a law which did not 
involve self-denial? Did not the injunction to our first 
parents in Eden call for more self-denial than they were 
disposed to yield? Is not the whole system of practical 

shristianity constructed on the principle, so clearly laid 
down by its author, ‘‘If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me?’ 
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Nay, was not the whole course of the Saviour’s own life 
one of constant self-denial, and was not the most affecting 
of all his prayers couched in the language ‘‘ not my will, 
but thine be done?” Is it not recorded asa leading feature 
of his character,—‘‘ Even Christ pleased not himself?” 
Mr. Hall has well said, ‘Many allege that baptism is 
merely an ordinance of an external nature, not a thing of 
serious moment, like repentance, faith, and other essential 
principles; but like the religious observance, or non-ob- 
servance, of particular days, which St. Paul mentions as 
a thing left free to the judgment of individuals. This is 
a presumptuous and a dangerous position ; it is to separate 
the commands of God into two classes, those which are 
weighty, and those which are unimportant. We must 
apply to this case the apostle’s argument respecting the 
decalogue. All the ten commandments, it may be alleged, 
were not of equal weight; yet the apostle reasons that 
he who said, ‘‘I‘hou shalt not steal,’ is the same who 
said also, ‘Thou shalt not kill;’ and that whether a 
man kill another, or only steal from him, he is equally 
guilty before God, as a transgressor of the divine law; 
‘for whosoever shall offend in one point is guilty of all.’ 
It is the authority of the Divine Lawgiver that is the 
nexus of obligation; and, therefore, I affirm, such a posi- 
tion as that to which I have adverted is dangerous, be- 
cause such a method of procedure strikes high, and tends 
to invalidate all authority, all obligation.”* Let these 
remarks be carefully weighed in the balance of truth and 
of conscience, and then let us ask who are we, that we 
should declare any portion of the law of a holy God non- 
essential, because it falls below the measure of our love, 
and war against inclinations opposed to Jehovah and his 
law ? 

The persons of whom we are speaking as averse to 
what they regard the lesser portions of the divine law, 
are not infidels—not blasphemons, not profane persons, 
but they claim to be regarded as Christians; we ask them, 
then,— 

Il. To look at the sentiment on which they act in the 
light of the character they profess to sustain. You tell 
us that you are believers in the Lord Jesus, that you are 


A. 
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* Works, Vol. iv. pp. 245, 246. 
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the subjects of his regenerating mercy, that you have 
forsaken all things, and that you constitute a part of his 
new creation. You avow that you are ‘created anew in 
Christ Jesus, unto good works, which were before or- 
dained that you should walk in them.” You say that 
you owe this mighty change to the sovereign grace of 
heaven. You solemnly profess that you have given your 
hearts, your lives, your all to the Redeemer of your souls; 
and that you are no longer your own, being bought with 
the infinite price of his blood. You tell us that Christ is 
your great example, and that your glory is to imitate 
him; and after all this, you venture to set a limit to the 
obedience you will render to the divine law. When a 
difficulty occurs. where some inconvenience might attend 
obedience, you venture to deal with your Redeemer dif- 
ferently, far worse than you would with a fellow sinner, 
and practically to say in reference to requirements which 
come from his cross, ‘‘ QO, it is not essential to obey them, 
—I may neglect them if I like.” And ‘‘is this,” O Chris- 
tian, “is this thy kindness to thy friend?’ What part of 
the divine law did Jesus neglect; and is your license to 
disobey greater than his? You surely cannot discover or 
describe the boundary line between the essential and the 
non-essential points of obedience; or even if you could, 
would you not tremble to approach it, lest you might un- 
happily overstep it? You know that when you are 
nearest to Jesus, when your fellowship with him is most 
close, when you breathe most of his temper, you are most 
desirous in all things to obey him, and to fulfil his claims 
on you to the utmost extent. Christian consistency de- 
mands that you fully sustain the character you profess 
as the followers of Christ, or that you lay your profession 
aside. 

If the consideration of the topics we have already re- 
ferred to be insufficient to remove the impression that 
Christians may disobey what portions of the law of God 
may appear to them inconvenient or non-essential, we 
would entreat them— 

Ill. To regard the sentiment in the light of the in- 
fluence they exert on others. Every thing that we do 
has a bearing on the character and the destiny of those 
by whom we are surrounded, as well as on our own. 
Christians, like cities on hills, cannot be hid; they are 
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lights that must be seen ;—salt, the influence of which 
must pervade the neighborhood in which they reside. 
They live not for themselves only, nor can any action or 
word terminate on themselves. Of Achan it is recorded, 
‘‘and that man perished not alone in his iniquity ;”’ mul- 
titudes came under his influence, imbibed his spirit, and 
died with him. What we do, good or ill, has a sort of 
immortality, and operates after we are dead. Hence the 
sacred writers still live in their works; hence the holy 
eloquence of Whitefield, and the infidelity of Byron are 
yet producing mighty effects, and will continue to do so 
for ages yet to come. And every Christian in his own 
circle is, by his every word and action, sowing seed for a 
long, even an endless futurity. Especially is this the 
case in our comparatively new country, where more 
directly than in older communities we have influence on 
coming generations. Let this fact have its full weight 
with professing Christians, and let them ask themselves, 
are they prepared to answer to society for all time to 
come for encouraging the neglect of the least of the com- 
mandments of Jesus Christ ? 

But laying aside this larger and more comprehensive 
view of the subject, has the man who can cherish the 
sentiment now under review forgotten the direct and im- 
mediate influence of his conduct? If his children, be it 
remembered, perceive that he selects some parts of the 
law of God to which he renders obedience, and neglects 
others taught with equal clearness, will they not suppose 
that they also may do the same; or even, if they prefer 
it, without any great danger neglect the whole? Is not 
the impiety of many of the children of professing parents 
to be traced directly to this source? And as keen-sighted 
infidels look at your conduct, and remember the principles 
on which you profess to found it, will they not ridicule 
the idea of your piety, and spurn the religion you so in- 
consistently, and therefore so feebly recommend? A 
cold-hearted, partial religion, almost as much as open sin 
on the part of Christian professors, tends to harden the 
sinner in the way of transgression. Let us entreat these 
persons, 

IV. To examine this subject in the light of the solemni- 
ties of a future judgment. All we say and do will be 
reviewed in the solemn day of account to which we are 
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passing. At the bar of the Eternal, Christians, as well as 
their ungodly neighbors, shall stand. Are you prepared 
for the solemn review of your whole conduct? Will you 
meet the judge of the earth, him who you humbly hope 
is your Saviour, with cheerful confidence, or with sor- 
rowful shame? Have you a blessed persuasion that you 
have ‘‘ followed the Lamb whithersoever he went,” and 
do you expect him to say to you, ‘“ Ye have done what- 
soever | commanded you?” Will you boldly tell the 
infinite Lawgiver that you disobeyed some of his com- 
mands, because you did not regard their observance 
essential to the enjoyment of his smiles? And do you 
suppose that he will listen to this statement with com- 
placency? We can scarcely imagine, if in heaven we 
shall have recollections of earth, how we can avoid the 
blush of shame, whenever we shall think of the excuses 
we now make for the neglect of duty. O that all the fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus could be induced always to act 
‘as seeing him who is invisible,” and in full view of the 
solemn account they shall hereafter render to him for the 
whole of their conduct. 

Let it ever be remembered that love to Christ—su- 
preme—pure—increasing love to Christ, is essential to 
salvation; and that this love can only be proved by 
prompt, cheerful and entire obedience to his requirements. 
Study his will, and advance his honor. Surrender your- 
selves wholly to his government, and live only for his 
service. Practically remember that all you do should 
tend to his glory, and ‘let your light so shine before 
men, that they shall glorify your Father in heaven.” 
Never trifle with any divine command, nor teach others 
to do so. Remember, ‘‘ye are not your own, ye are 
bought with a price, therefore glorify God in your body 
and in your spirit which are God’s.” 
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ARTICLE II. 


HISTORY OF THE STUDY OF HEBREW IN ENGLAND UNTIL 
THE ACCESSION OF JAMES I. 


Tue destruction of the Western Empire by the incur- 
sion of northern barbarians, tended, for ages, to repress 
the spirit of literary inquiry. in the East, however, 
which was less exposed to attack, attention was still paid 
to learning, and by none more than by the Jews, whose 
schools flourished most in the darkest period of the history 
of Europe. ‘True it is that during the centuries imme- 
diately succeeding the Christian era, the talmudical doc- 
tors, though they spoke and wrote Hebrew with aston- 
ishing facility, were ignorant of the laws of construction 
or the formation of the language; yet subsequently their 
successors, impelled by a desire to imitate the scholars of 
Arabia, prosecuted the study of grammar with so much 
assiduity and success as to leave the Church ages behind 
them in their literary pursuits. ‘The rising sun of gram- 
matical learning,” says the celebrated philologist Delitzsch, 
‘‘which appeared in Persia, passed over in its course to 
Africa and to Spain; and, illuminating with its radiance 
the remotest countries of the earth, penetrated even to 
Germany, where the Nakdani, awaking from the sleep of 
former ages, and disregarding the adverse state of the 
times, gave themselves up to grammatical and critical 
studies.’’* 

By the aid of these teachers, scholars in Italy, Spain 
and elsewhere obtained some acquaintance with the 
Hebrew language. Cassiodorus, who erected a monas- 
tery in Italy, A. D. 582, took a deep interest in this 
study; as did Columbanus in the next century, as ap- 
pears from a letter of his to Boniface. To England, 
however, must be ascribed the honor of giving birth to 





* Delitzsch’s Jesurun, Book I. Luzzatto, Proleg. ad una Gram. Rag. etc. 
Ulrich, De Ling. Heb. inter Christianos, etc. 
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the greatest Christian Hebraists of the age. Bede, justly 
called the venerable, who was born A. D. 673, in North- 
umberland, had a skill in that language, at that time 
truly remarkable. His fellow-countryman, Aleuin, who 
flourished in the close of the eighth and the beginning of 
the ninth centuries, who was, as he himself informs us,, 
nourished and educated at York, at which city he ac- 
quired the elements of the Hebrew language, ultimately 
became the most learned man of his age. Although in 
his edition of the Vulgate, this eminent scholar does not 
seem to have emended that text from the Hebrew, not- 
withstanding the assertion of Baronius to the contrary ; 
yet in his commentaries, he often makes good use of his 
oriental acquirements.* 

Although Bede instructed many scholars, some of whom 
doubtless obtained an acquaintance with Hebrew, nothing 
more is heard of the study of that language in England 
till the time of Athelstan. Leland in his ‘‘ Newe Yeares 
Gyfte,”’ says,—‘‘ As concernynge the Hebrew, it is to be 
thought that many were therin well learned in the dayes 
of Kynge Athelstane. For, at the instaunt request of his 
prelates, he caused the Scriptures out of that tongue to be 
by certen doctours translated into the Saxonysh or Eng- 
lyshe speche, as in the Chronycles is mencyoned.” 
Usher places this circumstance in the year 930. Hody, 
however, doubts the truth of the fact. 

The disturbed state of England during the incursions 
of the Danes and Normans, proved so detrimental to the 
interests of literature that Ordericus Vitalis, himself 
a native, describes his countrymen in general as having 
been, at the time of the Conquest, ‘‘agrestes et pene 
illiteratos.”” Subsequent to that event, the claims of 
literature were less disregarded. ‘The particular study 
with which we are now more especially engaged, was 
re-introduced into England by the Jews who came over 
from Rouen, and settled in the island during the reign of 
the first William. Vast numbers soon spread themselves 
throughout most of the cities and capital towns. ‘There 
were, in the year 1189, fifteen hundred in York alone. 
Indeed, it appears that the Jews formed so important a 

art of the community as to have a ruling priest, either 





* Hody, p. 409. Hug’s Introd. § 121-123. 
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confirmed or constituted by the king for life.* Some Rab- 
bins, in the reign of William II., were permitted to open a 
school in the University of Oxford, where they taught 
Hebrew, not only to their own people, but to many Chris- 
tian students. Indeed, at that time they had schools in 
, London, York, Lincoln, Lynn, Norwich, Cambridge and 
other towns, which appear, like the one in Oxford, to 
have been open to others than those of their own per- 
suasion.t In consequence of this, many English ecclesi- 
astics became familiar with their language and literature. 
Among these, we cannot forbear mentioning Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and the celebrated Franciscan monk, 
Roger Bacon. The former of these eminent men, who 
was born A. D. 1175, studied Hebrew first at Oxford, 
doubtless in the school opened first in the reign of the 
second William, and afterwards at Paris. In this lan- 
guage he excelled. ‘The latter, who was born A. D. 
1214, was the ripest scholar of the day. He was a zeal- 
ous advocate for the study of the original Scriptures. In 
a treatise addressed to Pope Clement, he shows the im- 
portance of an acquaintance with the Oriental languages ; 
and in another work, addressed to the same dignitary, 
he requests the papal sanction to his attempts for pro- 
moting a general study of the Hebrew and Greek. 

An event which occurred about this time tended to 
advance the study of Hebrew.{ Owing to the sudden 
expulsion of the Jews from England by Kdward L, their 
Hebrew MSS. were necessarily exposed to sale. Many 
of these fell into the hands of Gregory of Huntingdon, 
who became, from their perusal, well acquainted with 
Rabbinical literature. ‘These MSS. were, by their owner, 
bequeathed to Ramsey monastery about the year 1250, 





* The patents of Richard I. and John run thus :—“ Rex omnibus fidelibus suis, 
et omnibus Jud@is, et Anglissalutem. Sciatis nos concessisse, et presenti Charta 
nostra confirmasse Jacobo Judzo de Londonis Presbytero Judzorum, Presbyter- 
atum omnium Judzxorum totius Anglie, habendum et tenendum quamdiu vixerit, 
libere, et quiete, et honorifice, et integre, ita quod nemo ei super hoc molestiam 
aliquam, aut gravamen inferre presumat,” etc. 

+ Warton’s Hist. of Eng. Poet. i. p. clxxiv. Anderson’s Annals of the English 
Bible, Introd. xxxiv. 

{ It is pleasing to reflect that the Baptists, to whom the honor of first dis- 
seminating correct views on liberty of conscience is due, honorably distinguished 
themselves during the Commonwealth for their liberality and sympathy to this 
oppressed people. One of their ministers wrote a book in favor of the Jews’ 
return to England. See Tracts on Liberty of Conscience, published by the 
Hanserd Knollys Soc. pp. 71, 120, 305, etc. 
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where they were diligently studied by the monks, among 
whom Robert Dodford and Lawrence Holbeck attained 
celebrity for their Hebrew learning. Indeed the latter of 
these monks compiled a Hebrew lexicon—the first proba- 
bly ever produced by an Englishman. Many other 
Jewish works came into the possession of Roger Bacon , 
and the Franciscan friars of Oxford University, by 
whom they were duly prized. 

These advances in Hebrew study were not, however, 
made without difficulty and indeed danger. Owing to 
the hatred which led to the expulsion of the Jews, the 
inhabitants of England, in common with those on the 
continent,* manifested the utmost dislike and opposition to 
all who attempted to make any acquaintance with the 
literature of that expelled and detested race. In conse- 
quence of this, the knowledge of Greek and Hebrew 
which Roger Bacon possessed, was regarded as the 
medium of his intercourse with satanic agents. His 
works were therefore prohibited, and himself imprisoned 
for many years. Well does Selden say—‘‘'The learned 
friar Bacon’s most noble studies being out of the rode of 
the lazie clergie of his time, were vehemently at first 
suspected for such as might prejudice the church.” 

‘The progress of Hebrew learning was further aided by 
Clement V., who, at the instigation of the celebrated 
alchymist, Raymond Lully, published, with the approba- 
tion of the Council of Vienne, a constitution ordering that 
professors of Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldaic should 
be established in the universities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna 
and Salamanca, which decree was repeated and confirmed 
by the Council of Basle. Whether this ordinance was 
actually carried out or not, the sanction of the Pope to 
the pursuit of such studies must, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose, in that age of implicit obedience to the Head of the 
Church, have tended, at least in some degree, to remove 





* This hatred manifested itself in the decrees of various Councils, as those of 
Vienna, Mascon, Narbonne, Epasne, Beriers, Arragon and Toledo, which forbad 
Christians to eat with Jews, or even to employ them as physicians ;—in the cruel 
persecutions to which they were exposed ;—in the wanton destruction of their 
manuscripts ;—and in a determined opposition to the study of their language. A 
curious instance of this opposition is found in Martenis Thes. Nov. Anec., from 
which we find that in the statutes of the Cistercians, A. D. 1095, mention is made 
of a certain monk who was directed to be examined and brought to punishment 
by the Abbot of Clairvaux for having learned Hebrew of a Jew. 
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objections to their acquisition. Yet it must be confessed 
that, in subsequent years, the study of the original lan- 
guages of Scripture was not only neglected in England, 
but despised. ‘This may in a great measure have been 
owing to the peculiarly agitated and weakened state of 
the nation, arising from the devastating and unnatural 
wars of the Roses. However this may be, we find on 
the return of tranquillity by the accession of Henry VII. 
to the British throne, the utmost prejudice existing against 
the study of Hebrew. It was commonly believed in that 
and the commencement of the subsequent reign, that that 
language was of recent origin,* and that those who 
learned it would become Jews. Any fondness for it was 
regarded as savoring of heresy. ‘‘ Remember ye not,” 
says ‘T'yndale, addressing himself to Sir Thomas More, 
“how, within this thirty years, and far less, and yet 
dureth to this day, the old barking curs, Dun’s disciples, 
and the like draff, called Scotists, the children of dark- 
ness, raged in every pulpit, against Greek, Latin and 
Hebrew.” Cheke, Greek Lecturer at Cambridge, in a 
letter to the Bishop of Winton, who was at that time 
Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, plainly de- 
clares that ‘‘ many reprove the study of Hebrew,” and 
that ‘‘it is as much as one’s credit and reputation is 
worth, to attempt the knowledge of it.’’+ Little is this 
opposition to be wondered at, when even the enlightened 
Krasmus does not hesitate to say—‘‘ I fear that the study 
of Hebrew will promote Judaism.”{ It, however, as is 
often the case with illiberality and ignorance, wrought its 
own cure; for, as Erasmus himself informs us, “ one of 
the university preachers at Oxford having harangued 
with great violence against the study of the Scriptures in 
their original languages, Henry VIII, who happened to 
be residing at the time at Woodstock, and had received 
an account of the affair from his secretary, Richard Page, 
and Sir Thomas More, issued an order commanding that 
the ‘said study of the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures 
should not only be permitted, but made an indispensable 
branch of the course of academical instruction.” In 








* Anderson’s Annals of the English Bible, Introd. xxxix. 
t Strype’s Memorials, Vol. I. p. 599. 
{ Erasmus was upwards of fifty years old when he made this statement. 
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taking this step, the monarch was without doubt not only 
influenced by the spread of the Reformation, which 
caused such prejudices as have been noticed to disappear 
with the ignorance and bigotry which gave them birth, 
but also by his own fondness for literary pursuits,* and 
by the persuasions of his secretary, an excellent Hebrew 
scholar, his chaplain, Robert Wakefield, the most eminent 
orientalist of the age, the celebrated Sir Thomas More, 
and Cardinal Wolsey, the munificent patron of learning. 

The royal command was not unheeded, for we find 
that in the year 1530, the first Hebrew professorship— 
that of Oxford—was instituted in England. ‘The above 
mentioned Robert Wakefield, who had taught Hebrew at 
Louvain and ‘Tubingen, was appointed to fill this im- 
portant station. ‘This celebrated man had a short time 
before published a work, entitled ‘“‘ Oratio de laudibus et 
utilitate trium linguarum, Arabica, Chaldaice, et He- 
braice,” etc., 4to, in which the first Hebrew characters 
made use of in England were employed. ‘They were cut 
in wood, and were very rude. ‘The author in his work 
complains that much was necessarily omitted, because 
the printer had no Hebrew types. ‘The first Hebrew in 
any quantity printed in England was in Rhese’s ‘“ Cam- 
bro-Britannice Cymeracave lingue Institutiones et Ru- 
dimenta, etc., ad intelligenda Biblia Sacra nuper in 
Cambro-Britannicam sermonem eleganter versa.’ Lond. 
1592. Previous to this time, Hebrew printing on any 
large scale was done on the continent. Beza, when he 
gave his celebrated MS. to the University of Cambridge, 
wrote to the Chancellor urging him to get it printed, not 
indeed in England, but in Antwerp, by Plantin. This 
was in the year 1581. ‘The Hebrew Bibles used by our 
countrymen for centuries were printed at the presses of 
Bomberg, who is said to have retained about 100 Jews as 
correctors of the press; of Plantin, who had establish- 
ments at Antwerp, Leyden and Paris, and who, when his 





* Erasmus, who spent about five years in England, thus describes its literary 
condition,—“ Here 1 have met with humanity, politeness, learning ; learning, not 
trite and superficial, but —, accurate, true old Greek and Latin learning; and 
withal so much of it, that, but for curiosity, I have no occasion to visit Italy.” 
This awakened attention to letters in England was powerfully felt at court: for 
according to the somewhat complimentary statement of the scholar just men- 
— “the company around the royal table was superior to any academy of 

earning. 
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circumstances were considerably reduced, had seventeen 
presses always at work ; of Stephens, whose editions were 
in great repute, and of the Jews of Constantinople. In 
one year, 1494, four editions of the Hebrew Bible were 
published. By 1526, fourteen editions of the same com- 
plete work had been published. Indeed, between 1500 and 
1536, eighty-one editions of Hebrew works made their 
appearance. It would seem from Pilkington’s works that 
the Hebrew was, during his day, generally printed with 
points, or at least that such editions were in general de- 
mand. Would that this were the case in Britain now. 
Fully do we agree with Professor Lee when he says,— 
‘it will be extremely difficult to point out one writer of 
the unpointed school, who has in any degree advanced 
Hebrew learning.” ‘This wretched system of teaching 
Elebrew is, we are glad to say, rapidly and deservedly 
losing ground. 

Wakefield’s successor in the professorship, John She- 
preve, began in 1541 to expound in the public schools 
the book of Genesis in Hebrew. Henry VIII also 
instituted a Hebrew professorship at Cambridge, and 
endowed it first with a grant of £40, and afterwards 
of £60.* 

In 1549 the celebrated Hebraician Fagius was ap- 
pointed king’s reader of Hebrew in the University of 
Cambridge, but did not live long enough to enter upon its 
duties. Bishop Pilkington, in his ‘Sermon at the Resti- 
tution of Martin Bucer and Paulus Phagius,” preached 
1560, says of Fagius that “after his coming into the 
realm he never read, he never disputed, he never preach- 
ed, he never taught.”” ‘The same year the eminently 
learned ‘T'remellius, son of a Jew of Ferrara, succeeded 
to the vacant professorship. In order to assist Tremellius, 
whose duties appear to have been arduous, Cavalier, a 
native of France, was engaged. Ina patent dated 1552, 
the freedom of the state, and the enjoyment of the ad- 
vowson of a prebend in Canterbury, were granted him 
for his services. 

In supporting these learned men, Henry VIII and his 
worthy son, took great interest. An act of parliament 
made in the year 1539, is still in the Cotton Library, in- 





* Equal to about £400 and £600 of our money. The wages of a haymaker in 
this reign were three half-pence. 
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terlined with the first-mentioned monarch’s handwriting, 
in which writing the following passage occurs :—-‘‘ reders 
of Greke, Ebrew, and Latyne, to have good stipend.” 
‘‘ By the which,” says Lever, preaching at Paul’s Cross, 
Dec. 14, 1550, and referring to the same monarch, 
‘““every man may perceive, that the king giving many 
things, and taking nothing from the Universities, was 
very desirous to have them increased and amended.” 
‘The ministers of these kings seconded the efforts of their 
masters. Archbishop Cranmer, the Bishop of Ely,— 
sometime Lord Chancellor,—and Secretary Cecil, greatly 
befriended these eminent men, of whom mention has 
been made. 

{t would seem that some means of learning Hebrew 
existed in England, previous to the efforts made by Henry 
VIII to advance its study, since Tyndale, Fryth, Pilk- 
ington and others became acquainted with it before 1530. 
Yet it must be acknowledged with Strype that that ‘ sort 
of learning was then hardly known in England.” ‘The 
support, however, of Henry and his son, the enlightening 
and stimulating influence of the Reformation, and the 
zealous and well-directed efforts of the various professors, 
extended ere long the knowledge of Hebrew far and 
wide throughout the kingdom. Even ladies strove to excel 
in Oriental studies. ‘he youngest daughter of Sir 
Anthony Cook was celebrated for her Hebrew erudition. 
Sir Thomas Chaloner’s elegy on Lady Jane Grey, proves 
that that noble lady added a knowledge of Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Arabic to her other accomplishments. ‘The 
extract to which reference is made reads as follows :— 


‘¢Quis putet? Hee Arabum Chaldaica verba loquele 
Junxerat, Hebreum scite idioma tenens.”’ 


A singular instance of the nse to which such knowledge 
was put, occurs in Strype’s Memorials. Speaking of Sir 
Hugh Willoughby’s projected enterprise, ‘‘ of seeking for 
a passage into the eastern parts of the world through the 
unknown and dangerous seas of the north,” he goes on 
to say,—‘‘ The letters of safe conduct were wrote in Latin, 
to all kings, princes, and other states, being three in num- 
ber, for each ship one: and three others of the same effect 
were writ in Hebrew, and three others in the Chaldee 
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tongue ; to suit with the language of the eastern countries, 
when they should arrive in those parts of the world.” 
These letters were dated, May 1553. 

The reign of Mary did not, as may well be imagined, 
prove more favorable to the interests of Oriental learning 
than to those of national prosperity and religion.* The 
most eminent men in the kingdom were imprisoned or 
burned. In a letter of Hooper’s, written a short time be- 
fore his death, and while in prison, there is a passage 
which indicates his acquaintance with Hebrew. ‘This 
eminent man was not the only one whose studies were 
at that period terminated by imprisonment or the stake. 

At the death of Mary a better state of things ensued. 
Elizabeth, though as tyrannical and hard-hearted as her 
sister, was, it must be confessed, a distinguished patron 
of learning. In the first year of the new queen’s reign, 
we find the Lords of the Council requiring the immediate 
payment of the Hebrew lecturer’s salary, which had been 
unjustly detained.t ‘The next year, the English church in 
Geneva presented her majesty with a new translation of 
the Psalms from the Hebrew, made by themselves. In 
1568 Cavalier was again appointed Hebrew professor in 
Cambridge, with the recommendation of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the Bishop of London, who, in their letter 
to the heads of the Colleges, refer to ‘‘ the good and godly 
affection that divers in the University bear to the knowledge 
of the Hebrew tongue.” ‘That the study in question was 
prosecuted in this seat of learning with much success 
during Elizabeth’s reign, is evident from several circum- 
stances. Besides the Regius professor of Hebrew, we 
find the Provost of King’s College ordering a Hebrew 
lecture to be read in the chapel of that college, and in his 
own private house.t Some other colleges seem to have 
supported in addition a Jew for the purpose of teaching 
them to read the Old Testament in the original¢ A 
Hebrew lecture was also established and provided for in 
connection with Sidney College »y the munificence of 





* Ridley, in one of his letters, says, referring to this period :—* All the re- 
formations lately made with regard both to statutes and to studies are now again 
deformed and invalidated, and every thing reduced to its pristine chaos and 
ancient papistry.” Kidley’s Works, published by the Parker Society, p. 392. 

+ Strype’s Annals, I, 48. t Ibid., II, Part II, 39. 

§ Clark’s Lives, p. 99. 
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Lord Harrington.* It would seem that in some colleges, 
an examination in Hebrew frequently preceded the be- 
stowal of a fellowship.t At any rate, this was the case 
in Emmanuel College. In order to facilitate the study of 
this language, the collegians were in the habit of meeting 
for the purpose of reading the original languages of the 
Bible. Indeed it appears “sufficiently evident that a great 
majority of scholars who, during Elizabeth’s reign, were 
acquainted with Hebrew, were indebted for it to the in- 
struction they received at this University. 

During the same period, this study was successfully 
prosecuted in the University at Oxford. In the stipends 
yearly handed to the Lord Keeper, mention is made in 
1593 of the payment of the salary due to the Hebrew 
lecturer of Christ’s Church. In this University the cele- 
brated Drusius, himself educated in Cambridge, taught 
four years. 

Others besides those residing at the seats of learning 
acquired a knowledge of the Hebrew. Gataker taught 
it for some time in Essex, and Broughton in London. 
Barrow, styled by Strype a separatist, in an address 
which he wrote to the Council while in prison and just 
before his execution, says,—“‘If it be objected that none 
of our side are worthy to be thus disputed or written 
with, we think that this will prove the contrary, viz., 
because there are three or four in this city (London) and 
more elsewhere, which have been zealous preachers 
in the parish assemblies, not ignorant of the Latin, Greek 
and Hebrew tongues.” Indeed it would appear that 
ignorance of Hebrew was at this time regarded as a 
defect in the education of a minister. Knox, in his de- 
fence before the Bishop of Durham say s—“In the He- 
brew toung, I confess myself ignorant, but have, as God 
knaweth, fervent thirst to have some entrance thairin.”’ 

In concluding this sketch we may suitably inquire into 
the nature of that Hebrew learning, the history of which 
we have thus far traced. 

As the first teachers of the church in the Hebrew 





* Clark’s Lives, p. 133. 

t Ibid. p. 56. Indeed a knowledge of Hebrew was necessary in many in- 
stances for the admission of Fellows. The statutes of Cambridge University, 
too, required that candidates for B. D. should study Hebrew. Alas that 
these statutes are now a mére nullity, and most of the Hebrew lectureships 
mere sinecures ! 
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language were Jews, it was not to be expected but that 
great attachment should have been felt for all the tradi- 
tions and conjectures and conceits of the T'almudical 
school. And subsequently, although the Jewish gram- 
marians became highly distinguished for their erudition, : 
yet it was not from them, so much as from converts from 
their nation,—ill-qualified to furnish instruction,—that 
Christians received the information they sought. Fur- 
thermore, the members of the church pursued their studies 
in Hebrew only as far as might serve the purposes of 
controversy. ‘l'hey did not take a comprehensive view 
of the language. Hence they must be regarded, with 
very few exceptions, as having been far inferior to their 
teachers—imperfectly informed as such teachers were. 
Under such guidance it need not surprise us that Bede, 
Columbanus, and Alcuin manifested but little thorough 
and enlarged acquaintance with the original language of 
the Old ‘Testament. ‘The wonder is rather that they 
should have known so much as they did. 

In subsequent years, Bacon and others were indebted 
for their knowledge of Hebrew to English Jews. It 
could not in fact be otherwise. The skill which the 
learned friar possessed in this language seems to have 
been somewhat slight, though evidently not considered 
so by himself. He affirms that by a grammar of his own 
invention any one may learn Hebrew, Greek, Latin and 
Arabic, in a few days! ‘I am certain,” exclaims he, 
‘‘that in less than three days, [ could teach any person of a 
diligent habit and retentive memory, who would be con- 
formable to certain rules, to read Hebrew, and under- 
stand whatever wise and holy men have formerly said in 
explanation of the sacred text; or whatever relates to its 
correction and explanation.” 

That the state of Hebrew learning must at this time 
have been deplorably low is sufficiently evident from the 
fact that in pursuance of the Council of Vienne, A. D. 
1311, “it was found impossible to appoint a single pro- 
fessor of Hebrew for two entire centuries in any univer- 
sity, if we we except a solitary one at Oxford.’’* 

On the revival of the study of the sacred a 





* Delitzsch; Jesurun, Part I. Reinhard, De Fatis Studii Heb. Bib. inter 
Christ. 
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consequent upon the Reformation, the Hebrew language 
was studied with astonishing assiduity and success, and 
by none more so than by some of our English scholars. 
Pilkington, Bishop of Durham, who was born A. D. 1520, 
manifests in his works a somewhat accurate acquaintance 
with this study. He distinguishes with sufficient accu- 


racy between tx and 28 and notices the use of the 


singular for the plural, an idiom so common in the lan- 
guage. Even the use of the prophetic preterite is noted 
with as much accuracy as by our latest grammarians.* 
On the 7th verse of Obadiah the prelate says,—‘‘ These 
words in the Hebrew be written in the preterite tense, 
but spoken that so it should come to pass as sure as if it 
were now done: according as the custom of the prophets 
is, to speak that which is to come as though it were done, 
where other languages use to speak such things in future 
tenses.’ He was, moreover, well acquainted with the 
Targums. ‘T'yndale’s acquaintance with Hebrew was 
singularly exact for the age in which he lived. ‘This was 
freely confessed by his bitter enemy, Joye. ‘‘I am not 
afraid,” said he, “to answer Master Tyndale in this 
matter, for all his high learning in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin.””’ Herman Buschius, a celebrated scholar, speaks 
of Tyndale as being thoroughly skilled in Hebrew, ete. 
The martyr’s own works testify to the general correctness 
of his hermeneutical principles. ‘“ If aught seem changed,” 

says he in his prologue to the Gospel of Matthew, “or 
not altogether agreeing with the Greeke, let the finder of 
the faute consider the Hebrew phrase, or manner of 
speeche left in the Greeke wordes, whose preterperfectense 
and presentense is both one, and futuretense is the opta- 
tive mode also, and the futuretense oft the imperative 
mode in the active voyce, and in the passive ever. Like- 
wise person for person, number for number, and interro- 
gation for a conditionall, and such lyke, is with the 
Hebrew a common vsage.” Of Tyndale’s philological 
attainments, our present translation, in almost every 
chapter of which large portions still remain verbally the 





* It should not, however, be forgotten that Justin Martyr makes the same 
statement: “Oray d& mgogytixoy mvevya Ta widdorta yiveoIar we in 
yevoueva Aéyn, wo wut iv Toig mMo0Ergnutrvorg Soscoar éotiv. Ap. p. Bl. 
Eusebius also was conscious of the same usage. See Rep. Ev. 4, 15. 
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same as he first gave them to his country, speaks suf- 
ficiently in his favor.* 

In KElizabeth’s time, the teachers of Hebrew were 
surprisingly successful in rendering their students pro- 
ficients in the language. It must not be understood by 
this remark that they could at all compete with the 
Hebraicians of the present age in enlarged and correct 
views of Hebrew philology; but that they attained to a 
remarkable facility in reading, writing and speaking the 
language. ‘The celebrated Broughton, in comparison 
with whom Dr. Lightfoot declared himself a mere child 
in Hebrew and rabbirtical learning, not only spoke and 
wrote the language with astonishing ease,t but taught Sir 
Rowland Cotton, when a child, to converse in Hebrew 
with fluency. . Cartwright was as successful a student of 
this language. Beza, in writing to a friend, says of this 
celebrated polemic,—‘‘ Here is now with us your country- 
man, ‘Thomas Cartwright, than whom, I think, the sun 
doth not see a more learned man.” Bishop Bedell was 
as familiar with the Hebrew as the English, constantly 
translating from the original when reading to his family. 
The profoundly learned Gataker followed the same plan 
with as much ease. ‘This practice, by the way, was in- 
troduced into Scotland by the celebrated John Row about 
the same period as that respecting which we are now 
writing,{ and was followed in New-England.$ Indeed it 
seems to have been common, especially among the Puritan 
divines. 

The students at that age were early taught to speak 
Hebrew—a practice too much forgotten at present. 
Broughton’s method with his scholars was as follows,— 
‘He had his pupil constantly with him, and invariably 
required him to speak, both to himself and others, in 
Hebrew. He also drew up a vocabulary, which young 
Cotton constantly used. In this vocabulary he fixed on 
some place or thing, then named all the particulars be- 
longing to it: as, heaven, angels, sun, moon, stars, clouds, 





* Anderson’s Annals of Eng. Bib. 

t A Jew once said to Broughton :—“O that you would set over all your New 
Testament into such Hebrew as you speak to me, you should turn all our 
nation.” 

t M’Crie’s Life of Knox, p. 470. 

§ Neal’s New-England, I, 185. 
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etc. ; or a house, door, window, parlor, etc. ; a field, grass. 
flowers, trees, etc.”’** Such a course of study as then ob- 
tained was, as might be expected, followed by great 
results. It ushered in the age of Selden, Lightfoot, Cas- 
tell, Pococke, Walton, and Hyde—men who while they 
lived were admired alike for their piety and learning, and 
whose works, now that their authors are no more, give to 
England her only right to be regarded as the encourager 
and patroness of Hebrew literature. 

We cannot, however, give to the Hebraicians of Eliza- 
beth’s time our unqualified praise. They bowed too 
humbly at the feet of Jewish grammarians and lexico- 
graphers. ‘l'hey filled their works with too much mishnic 
trash. ‘Their veneration for antiquity wasextreme. ‘The 
knowledge of the cognate dialects, of the fundamental 
principles of language in general, and of the peculiar 
formation of the Semitic tongues in particular, was ex- 
tremely defective. Well has Delitzsch said, that the 
sources of Hebrew knowledge are three, tradition, com- 
parison, and philosophy, and that these three must be 
conjoined in one equable system. Now during the ages 
over which we have attempted to pass in review, tradition 
received almost exclusive attention, since, as Gesenius well 
remarks, ‘‘from Reuchlinto Buxtorf, grammarians adhered 
closely to Jewish tradition.’ The historico-analytical 
school of our time had then no existence. 

While, however, we are right in repairing to Gesenius 
and Nordheimer for lucid definitions and grammatical 
frame-work, to Ewald for scientific investigations and 
fundamental research, to Hupfeld for correct information 
on the doctrine of verbal sounds, and to First, Bopp aud 
Humboldt for the connection of languages and the de- 
velopment of roots; let us also imitate the untiring energy, 
application, and reverential piety of our forefathers, and 
endeavor to prove to posterity that their descendants have 
neither lost their spirit nor their mental power. 

The Reformation gave the first great impulse to Hebrew 
study. In the Puritan University of Cambridge, for so it 
may with propriety be called, with a sole reference to past 
ages, it preéminently flourished. Let the descendants of 





* Brook’s Puritans, II, 219, 
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the Puritans—the sons of the Pilgrims of Plymouth Rock, 
follow out the designs of their ancestors and imbibe their 
noble enthusiasm, assiduity, and piety. ‘T'o America has 
been given the high honor of taking the lead among the 
Anglo-Saxon race in this interesting and highly important 
pursuit. Long may she thus be distinguished. By her 
efforts, and by the exertion of all the friends of enlightened 
and sanctified learning, may the languages of the Sacred 
Writings receive that attention which they may with 
propriety demand, and which they will richly reward. 
Soon—very soon—may the period arrive, ‘‘ when all our 
studies shall revolve about the Word of Life, perpetually 
enriching and tending towards that holy luminary.” 


Montreal. F. B. 
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ARTICLE UL. 


THE ATTRACTIONS OF THE CROSS. 


The Attraction of the Cross; designed to illustrate the 
leading Truths, Obligations and Hopes of Christian- 
ity. By Garpiner Serine, D. D. New York. 1846. 
M. W. Dodd. 


Christ on the Cross. An Exposition of the Twenty- 
second Psalm. By the Rev. Joun Stevenson. First 


American, from the tenth London edition. New York. 
1845. Robert Carter. 


Emmanuel on the Cross and in the Garden. By Rev. 
Rk. P. Buppicom, late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. New York. 1844. John 8. Taylor & Co. 


Meditations on the Last Days of Christ, consisting of 


ten Sermons preached at Constantinople and Odessa. 
By Wituiam G. Scuaurriter. Boston. 1837. 


By THE EDITOR. 


Ir is a thing to be expected that a Christian literature 
should savor strongly of the spirit of Christianity ;—both 
of its general influence, and of its specific character. It 
is not enough to ask that it should deal simply in topics 
to which Christianity has given an interest; which have 
received their development from Christianity; and in a 
manner which Christian institutions have suggested. 
‘This, in the hands of a Christian man, it will do. But 
even in the hands of the unbeliever it will do the same. 
Denying the basis of our religion and scoffing at its 
sacrea interior, he will write under its chastening and re- 
fining influence. But a Christian literature ought often 
distinctly and avowedly, in its publications, to recognize 
Christianity. And if it recognize Christianity, why should 
it not recognize Christ, the Son of God, its author and 
end, its animating spirit, its centre, its substance and its 
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soul? This we maintain that it ought todo. It is not 
so much an honor to it to have done so, as it would be a 
shame and a reproach not to have done so. We are 
gratified, therefore, in being able to select among recent 
publications such as those which are quoted at the head of 
this article. We know not how large a circulation most 
of them have had; the last has been out of print fora 
considerable time, and we earnestly wish that some of the 
publishers would direct their attention to it. It indicates, 
however, the prevalence of the spirit of Christianity in 
the community, when such books appear on the cata- 
logues of works on sale. 

[t is not our intention, in this paper, to enter into a 
critical examination of these volumes, or to bestow upon 
them any thing more than a general commendation. 
They all have their excellencies and are worthy of a 
careful perusal. ‘The last of them, especially, we have 
read and re read with the highest satisfaction. We de- 
sign, however, to speak in a serious and practical manner 
of the great theme which lies at the foundation of them 
all. Christ is set forth in them in the character of a pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice or Lamb. In reading them, we con- 
template him in that character. We look upon him in 
the approach of his intolerable agony and in the actual 
endurance of it, as our sacrificial victim. We see him 
only a little earlier, in point of historic succession, than 
John, the favored prophet, when he wrote,—‘ And I be- 
held, and lo, in the midst of the throne and of the four 
beasts, and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb, as 
it had been slain.” ‘To the sight of such a sublime 
vision, with any thing like the same clearness and force, 
perhaps we may not expect to attain. But, in a spirit of 
devout piety, let us, in the language of Moses, “ draw 
near and see this great sight.” 

We love to linger upon the book of the Revelations, be- 
cause it exhibits Christ so frequently and fully in this 
character. We scarcely turn a leaf, but we meet some 
record of his propitiatory sacrifice. We scarcely indulge 
ourselves in a momentary glance into heaven, as the 
prophet unfolds it before us, but our eye rests upon Christ, 
as the once sacrificed, but now exalted Saviour, who was 
slain for our sins. No book in the Scriptures, if we except 
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the epistle to the Hebrews, excels the Apocalypse in re- 
presentations of Christ as the atoning Lamb. We read of 
the wonderful scenes which passed before the mind of the 
exiled prophet of Patmos, with mingled admiration and 
awe, affection and desire, Often our spirits yearn after 
some similar visions of the adored and ascended Saviour. 
We deem that the revelations made to the apostle John, 
while he was an outcast on that sea-girt isle, were more 
than sufficient to make amends for all the trials of his 
banishment. ‘The emperor Domitian, or, as some sup- 
pose, Nero, had driven him into solitude, as a penalty for 
his adhesion to the cause of Christ.. He supposed that a 
residence away from the endearments of home and friend- 
ship, and exposure to all the trials pertaining to a state 
of exile, would conquer the Christian in a man of his 
spirit, and restore him, an ornament and trophy, to 
the triumph of pagan unbelief. But though he had seen 
so much of the Cliristians, the emperor had not rightly 
studied them, nor the spirit that was in them. It was not 
in dangers or trials to repel them from their allegiance to 
Christ. It would require a power beyond that which 
was vested in a heathen ruler, to make those choice 
spirits of a fiery age to quail; or to induce them to re- 
nounce the faith of immortality, and the hopes which 
they cherished concerning it. ‘There was a reason for 
the endurance of the apostle, of which the emperor did 
not dream. ‘The Lord whom he served stood by him, if 
not to deliver him out of the hands of the persecutor to 
render the period of his persecution the most glorious 
period in his life. Cut off from the society of friends, he 
was favored with the society of his Redeemer, on whose 
breast he had leaned at the Jast supper, and with whose 
spirit, his, among all the disciples, was the most con- 
genial. Sweet, indeed, must have been the renewal of 
his intercourse with Christ, under such circumstances. 
And especially sweet, inasmuch as it was made the occa- 
sion of those clear views, and splendid visions, and 
amazing revelations, which, while they must have ex- 
panded, enlightened and sanctified the mind of the 
prophet, were designed to enlighten and sanctify the 
whole church, to the end of time. The clear and com- 
prehensive exposition of Christian doctrine which was 
involved in those scenes must have been especially valua- 
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ble to him, as a minister of Christ. One might well be 
content even to have been chained toa rock in the Augean, 
to have seen its waves lighted up with such a glory as 
shone around the apostle John. Much of what he saw 
and heard was prophetic of the future—the unrolling of 
the scroll containing the exhibition of the order and char- 
acter of events down to the endof time. But the views of 
Christ, contained in this book, attract our attenti 

every thing else. We are drawn away from a 
curiosity, wondering at the meaning of this and oft 

while we rest with delight and satisfaction on the vision 
of the slain Lamb; perhaps, because we can understand 
it best; perhaps, because it throws so much light on all 
the Scripture besides, and on the whole plan of salvation ; 
perhaps, because of our personal interest in this theme 
beyond any other; or perhaps, because, as Christians, 
we cannot avoid it. Christ is our all and in all. There are 
occasions on which we feel it. And curiosity, wonder, 
expectation are lost in the devoted admiration with 
which we drink into the comprehension of his work, and 
gaze by faith upon his person. Could we be introduced 
for a moment to a vision of the Lamb slain, such as the 
apostle enjoyed, who could forbear to join the chorus of 
thanksgiving, which he heard going up from ‘ every 
creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under 
the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that are in 
them, heard I saying, blessing, and honor, and glory, and 
power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb, for ever and ever.” Rev. 5: 13. 

A view of Christ as the Lamb of God, is calculated to 
eclipse the glory of every thing else. 

There are many views which may be taken of Christ. 
We may contemplate him before his humiliation, or 
during it, or after his glorification, as God or as man, or 
as both combined ; as an example, a propitiation, an in- 
tercessor, or as judge. But there is no view of him so 
appropriate to our condition, so soothing to our fears, so 
awakening to our hopes, so stimulating to our faith, so 
kindling to our love and joy, as that which represents him 
as our sacrifice. For every other view of him, great and 
glorious as it might be in itself, would still, if this were 
wanting, leave us without hope. We might admire his 
condescension, or adore his greatness, or fear his sentence ; 
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but if he were not contemplated as the propitiation forfour 
sins, we could not rejoice in him as our Redeemer, nor 
hail him, with unfeigned trust, as the deliverer of our 
souls. Other views might gratify the intellect, for what 
they should be in themselves ; but none would unlock the 
whole Old Testament Scriptures, and give forcibleness 
and meaning to rite, and ordinance, and sacrifice, —throw- 
ing light upon the whole Jewish dispensation, and, as the 
type of him, the antitype, giving interest to its temple- 
service, to its high-priest’s office and vestments, to its 
smoking incense, its dying victims and its sprinkling of 
blood. Such interest is attached to Christ, on account of 
his character as the Lamb of God. It is that which is 
involved in this view of hit, that eclipses the glory of 
every thing inferior. Here is something taking hold of 
our inmost nature, and appealing to the most efficient 
principles within us with such power as to turn off our 
eyes and our thoughts from every thing else; as Moses 
turned aside to see the burning bush; and with him, we 
feel that in contemplating such a theme, we are on holy 
geround. Here we are permitted to view God, in his re- 
lation to us as a friend, condescending to our weakness, 
and making atonement for us as sinners. If we recollect 
that he is our sovereign, whom we are under infinite 
obligation to obey, or our lawgiver, who will not be 
mocked by outward forms of obedience, or our omniscient 
witness, who has recorded our sins in the book of his re- 
membrance, or our judge, to whom we must give account,— 
these views, at present, are like the heavy clouds in the 
horizon after a storm, in which the lightning may still 
flash and the thunder reverberate, but our eye reposes 
upon the view of Christ the Lamb, as on the rainbow of 
mercy along their edge; or as the smiles of the returning 
sunlight, more beautiful, both by reason of the temporary 
obscuration and the present contrast. We are sinners 
before God ; without the shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission; the blood of bulls and of goats cannot take 
away sin; if Christ, then, were not revealed as ‘ the 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world,” 
where could we look for a hope of salvation; or on what 
basis could we trust for a blessed immortality? Neither 
the holiness of God, nor his justice, nor his mercy, nor 
his long-suffering, nor his sovereignty, nor his purposes, 
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could cheer us. One would be arrayed against us as much 
as another; and even the most alluring of his attributes 
would only insure our deeper condemnation. God forbid 
that we should stand before him in our own righteousness : 
it is deep pollution. God forbid that we should speak of 
our own works: they would utterly condemn us. We 
may talk of comparative virtue and excellence among 
men. We cannot talk of perfection before God. We 
may commend ourselves to stations of trust in the presence 
of our brethren, and take a high rank in society, by reason 
of natural talents or acquired qualifications. But who 
would seek perfection at the judgment seat, and in the 
heavenly world, standing in his naked sinfulness, and 
answering for his own violations of law before God? 
Who would not expect to be driven from the judgment 
seat with the sentence, ‘‘ Depart from me, I know you 
not, ye workers of iniquity ” ? 

But it is gg® in his character, asa Lamb or sacrifice, 
considered absolutely or independently, that Christ is so 
high an object of interest to us, and ground of hope. 
Were he not a Lamb, a sacrifice, in respect to our own 
souls,—were his blood not applied to us for our cleansing 
and his merits for our justification, he might as well be a 
stern legislator and an inexorable judge. But it is for 
what he has done, and done for us, in that capacity, that 
we are interested in him. It is because he is the Lamb 
of our atonement, the propitiation for our sins, the Saviour 
of our souls, that we forget every thing of inferior worth, 
when compared with him. We may forget that he is the 
mighty God, the everlasting Father, the prince of peace. 
We may, for a season, overlook the testimony to his 
divinity. We may become erroneous in our minor views 
of truth. But never, while memory remains, can we, in 
contemplating ourselves as ruined sinners, snatched as 
brands from the burning, forget it is to Christ, the Lamb 
of God, that we owe our deliverance. Never, while 
ability remains to comprehend a single truth of divine 
revelation, can we forget, that it is by his stripes that we 
are healed. We may, with advancing years, cease to 
remember names, and places, and persons. We may lose 
the recollection of the friends whom we have loved, and of 
the benefits they have conferred uponus, and of the interest 
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which they have felt in us. But if we are true disciples, 
never can we forget the interest which Christ had in us, 
when he was crucified for us, and the interest which we 
have in knowing that his merits are our own. 


‘* Remember thee, thy death, thy shame,— 
Who all our guilt didst bear! 

O memory, leave no other name 
But his, recorded there.’’ 


The world may weave around us its attractions. Sin 
may return, in part, to reclaim its dwelling place in our 
souls. We may seem to have renounced our allegiance 
to the Redeemer; but, if we have been purchased by his 
blood, we shall recur to that infinite sacrifice with un- 
feigned gratitude, and fasten our hopes upon the merits 
of the atoning Lamb, as our all and in all. 

How deep was our necessity as sinners, when Christ 
undertook to pay the price of our redemption. We know 
too well the hopeless state of a soul under condemnation, 
and its inability to secure its own justification, to dream, 
for a moment, that we could have been saved in any other 
way. Such a sacrifice would never have been given for 
any thing but the deliverance of man from infinite wo, 
and his exaltation to infinite glory. Men have feigned that 
Christ died as a martyr to the truth, or as an example of 
patience under suffering. But God knew how to testify 
to the truth of the Christian doctrines without such_a - 
martyr. He was able to have afforded to the world an 
example of the patient endurance of suffering without 
giving his only begotten Son to die in our presence. 
There was another and a higher motive, another and a 
higher necessity, in Christ’s being led as a lamb to the 
slaughter; and we have another and a higher cause of 
gratitude in contemplating his death, than that he bore 
Witness by it to the truth, and taught us to be patient 
under injuries. Lovely and powerful as was his charac- 
ter and his testimony in both these respects, when he 
suffered on the tree, we are tempted almost to overlook 
these views, so shaded, enshrouded, eclipsed, and lost 
are they in the higher, broader, stronger, more prominent 
view, that he died, the just in place of the unjust, that he 
might bring us to God. When we contemplate him as 
interceding for us before the throne, we feel our chief con- 
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fidence in contemplating him, as the apostle saw him, in 
the character of ‘‘a Lamb as it had been slain’”—feeling 
that the marks of his sufferings, thé scars of his wounds, 
will offer for his people, in reference to their forgiveness, 
the most effectual plea. And when we reach the heavenly 
mansions, doubtless we shall think more of him in the 
same character, as a Lamb, slain for our sins, and admire 
him more, in viewing him in that relation, than in any 
other. Others may rest on a hope of salvation which 
embraces no atonement. Wecannot. Others may trust 
to their own works; we can trust only in Christ. Others 
may think that having done as well as selfish convenience 
has prompted them to do, God will overlook their de- 
ficiencies and of his mere mercy take them to heaven. 
We lean only on the blood of the Lamb. Others may 
imagine that by an act of pardon, without reason,—an 
act involving the violation of his immutable word, which 
affirms that sin shall meet its punishment, God will cast 
the sins of his people behind his back—that they shall be 
carried, like those confessed over the head of the scape- 
goat, into the land of forgetfulness. But we have hope, 
because our sins are forgiven for a reason; without a vio- 
lation of God’s word, but, on the contrary, in the most 
astonishing fulfilment of it. We know where our sins 
are, and wherefore they are forgiven. 


‘* My soul looks back to see 
The burdens thou didst bear, 
When hanging on the cursed tree, 
And hopes her guilt was there.” 


In view of these things, it can be no subject of wonder 
that we affirm that a view of Christ as the Lamb of God 
is calculated to eclipse the glory of every thing else. For 
in the first place, every thing is inferior to him in intrinsic 
worth. There is nothing that can compare with Christ 
in value—whether you regard him in his infinite.charac- 
ter, as God, manifest in the flesh, or as the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sins of the world. What character, 
within the range of human conception, does not this surpass 
in interest and in value? What patriot, warrior, prince, 
philanthropist, parent, son, or brother, ever equalled 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in the interest and worth of his 
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character, in the nobility, the self-denial, and the results 
of his actions? All things that can be compared with 
Christ bear no more likeness to him than the human to 
the divine. ‘They are finiteness lost in infinity. ‘They 
are a fire-fly compared with ten thousand meridian suns. 
**'T’o whom will ye liken me, or to whom shall I be equal, 
saith the Lord.” 

And, as every thing else is, in intrinsic worth, inferior 
to Christ, so is every thing else inferior, in its importance 
to ourselves. We could do without any thing else, better 
than without Christ, in this his peculiar character. We 
could submit to hunger and thirst, cold and nakedness— 
to be, like the ancient martyrs, driven into deserts and 
mountains, and dens, and caves of the earth; but we 
could not so easily submit to be without the sin-atoning 
Lamb. As Christ is the whole ground of our salvation, 
so is he the chief object of interest to us on earth, and he 
will be the chief object of adoring contemplation in 
heaven. As the ancient Armenian captive, regardless of the 
splendors of the triumphal scene, the stately person and 
magnificent garb of Cyrus and the glory of his courtiers, 
was lost, as she said, ‘“‘in contemplating the dear man, 
who generously offered his own life a ransom for mine,’’ so 
in viewing Christ the Lamb of God, who not only offered, 
but gave himself a ransom for us, in the eye of the grate- 
ful disciple, all the splendors of earth will be forgotten; 
the glories of the outward creation will lose their attrac- 
tiveness. Heaven itself will boast as its chief ornament, 
the Lamb, that sitteth on the throne. He will enlighten 
it; he will be its living temple; he, its sun; he, its glory. 
From him joy and light will be radiated. Upon him, 
from every part, light and joy, the emanations of his own 
blessedness, will be reflected back. Many Christians are 
anxious to know more than the Scriptures have revealed 
of the heavenly world. ‘They are curious to ask what is 
the nature of that world, how spirits will communicate 
with spirits, and whether we shall recognize our friends 
and be conscious of their presence with us in that blissful 
state. But after ages of abiding in the celestial man- 
sions, who can tell but the Christian’s history of his 
heaven may be mainly comprised in the grateful and 
adoring declaration,—‘‘ I beheld, and lo, in the midst of 
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the throne, and in the midst of the elders, stood a Lamb, 
as it had been slain’ ? 

A true apprehension of Christ, as the Lamb of our 
atonement, will make every thing appear to us subor- 
dinate, as inferior parts of a system of which Christ is 
the chief and head. We are, with our usual views, apt 
to exalt unduly the various objects of our earthly interest. 
One man worships the mammon of the world in one 
shape, and another in another. Even the Christian, still 
dim in his apprehensions of spiritual truth and divine 
doctrine, is often inordinately attached to the temporary 
and the perishing, instead of yielding himself to the full 
influence of the eternal. But, let him discover the char- 
acter of Christ as he ought, let him fix his wavering 
spirit upon the Lamb as his importance merits, let him 
be penetrated with the views of his own deep necessity 
and of God’s mercy, in saving him from the verge of de- 
struction, and, in the language of the captive, ‘ the con- 
templation of that dear man” will overtop all other 
contemplations,—and make every thing appear little and 
weak and vain, when compared with that theme of 
themes, Christ, ‘‘ the Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sins of the world.”’ Too much are we accustomed to 
think of him asa part, and a lesser part of the system of 
the universe. We magnify our worldly concerns, our per- 
sonal welfare and the condition of our friends, even in 
thinking of Christ in connection with them; as if they 
were the first and he the last. We have too little of the 
spirit which would lead us to regard him as the first and 
the last, the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end- 
ing, the all and in all. He is such in the creation. He is 
such in our redemption. He is such in meeting our neces- 
sities. He is such both on earth and in heaven. What 
would be our condition, if, oppressed by our sins, we had 
no Redeemer to flee to—no pitying Saviour to shield us 
from the sword of justice—no glorious Refuge, one with 
the Father in spirit and temper, in feeling and purpose, 
in wrath and in love, who had received the penalty 
due to our sins, in his own body, and now offers us for 
his own sake everlasting life? What would earth be, 
with a God all justice, on one hand, a heart all sin, on 
the other,—the curse of the law muttering its harsh 
thunder above, the rebel deserving it beneath, the wo 
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which it threatens in the pit below, and no Ransom, no 
Redeemer, no Intercessor, for our hiding place? What 
would heaven be, if there were no ‘‘ Lamb, as it had 
been slain,” to grace its mansions ? Should we be satisfied 
with its harps, its voices, its songs, its echoes? Who 
would be its light, its temple, its joy’? ‘To whom from its 
varied scenes, should we turn our restless eyes, and what 
satisfying vision would it afford? A heaven without 
Christ! A heaven without the Lamb! Can we conceive 
or desire it? Then let us deem Christ as necessary to 
the enjoyment of earth, as of heaven. Let us confess 
that there is as little, real pleasure in the one without 
him, as in the other. Let us regard him as necessary to 
our daily peace, and to the right ordering of all our con- 
cerns, as he is to the enjoyment of an ordinance. And let 
us rejoice in the glorious hope, set before us through 
the Lamb that was slain—the hope, that from heirs of 
wrath we shall be heirs of glory—from the willing slaves 
of sin, we shall become partakers of the divine nature, 
and inhabitants of the heavenly mansions—that our cor- 
ruptions will yet be conquered, and that with these eyes 
we shall behold ‘‘in the midst of the throne and in the 
midst of the elders, the Lamb as it had been slain,” and 
that we shall know that he was slain for us. 





ARTICLE IV. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT’S AGENCY IN REGENERATION. 


Te chief end contemplated in regeneration, so far as 
man himself is concerned, is holiness. That the moral 
change implied in this is necessary, that the Holy Spirit 
is employed as an agent, and the truth as an instrument 
in effecting this change, may be assumed as the plain 
teaching of revelation. It is in reference to the process 
of regeneration that the chief diversity of opinion exists. 
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Is man himself active in this process? it is inquired. 
We will proceed to consider this inquiry. 

It is generally conceded that, in regeneration man can- 
not be the subject of a physical change, i. e. a change in 
the substance of the soul, or in any of its essential pro- 
perties. ‘The change must be a moral one—taking place 
without any violence done to the soul, or to any of the 
laws of its essence. ‘The idea of a physical change is now 
so far discarded as to be generally considered destructive 
of any theory involving it. 

In endeavoring to trace the process of regeneration, in 
order to determine the question of man’s activity in it, 
we will begin with man in his unregenerate state—en- 
tirely destitute of holiness. While in this state, revealed 
truth, as the instrument of regeneration, is brought to 
bear upon him. Now the object of this is, unquestionably, 
to lead to the performance of holy actions—as, repentance, 
faith, love to God; for we assume that these actions are 
alike holy in their character. Objects the most worthy of 
choice are set forth by revealed truth, and motives, in 
themselves the most powerful that can be adduced, are 
presented, to determine the choice;—but with what effect ? 
What is there, in the unregenerate man, to which these 
simple appeals of the truth can be effectually made, so 
far as the performance of holy action is concerned ? 

Here it may be well to determine, what is the proper 
test of moral action. ‘That action of man which may be 
called holy, always implies a supreme regard to God—a 
regard which is both intelligent and affectionate. More- 
over, considering the relation existing between God asa 
moral governor, and his creatures as subjects of moral 
government, we do not see how a single voluntary act on 
the part of the latter, can be overlooked. It would be diffi- 
cult, with our views of holiness, to conceive of a holy 
being,—an angel, for instance—as performing an act with 
no regard to God—out of supreme regard to himself, or a 
fellow-creature, even of the highest order. But what 
difference is there to be made between angels and men, 
when considered as subjects of God’s moral government? 
How, we would inquire, can a single voluntary act of 
man be excepted from the requirement—“ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, 
and with all thy strength,’’—and again,—‘‘ Whatsoever 
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ye do, do all to the glory of God”? ‘True, it may be 
difficult, impossible, even, to trace a supreme regard to 
God—or the motive, whatever it may be—in every 
specific voluntary act of man. Many of his acts appear, 
indeed, exceedingly trivial, if not entirely destitute of 
moral character. Yet such specific voluntary actions 
may be related to some generic act;—much as many 
minute and imperceptible ramifications are related to a 
main artery in the physical system ;—and the motive de- 
termining the character of this generic act is to be traced 
through the whole class of minor acts related to it. If 
then a supreme regard to God be necessary to constitute 
a holy action, that act which is merely deficient in this 
respect cannot be a holy action ; and, consequently—since 
we know of no indifferent moral action—it must be 
sinful. 

Now applying this principle. If a supreme regard to 
God does not determine the actions of the unregenerate 
man, he is actuated by a supreme regard to some other 
object. ‘The Scriptures often denominate this object— 
‘‘the world.” But since ‘the world,” so called, can be 
regarded only as the means of good, with the unregene- 
rate man the creature must be the object of supreme 
regard—whether this be self or a fellow being. Our 
argument accordingly is—to suppose that, while supreme 
regard to God is not the governing purpose, an individual 
can voluntarily perform a holy act, i. e. an act calculated 
to defeat his governing purpose—is to suppose him to act 
voluntarily against his will—at the same time to choose, 
and not to choose, a given object, which is absurd. We 
are warranted both by reason and Scripture in the posi- 
tion that, so long as man remains unregenerate he is not 
and cannot be actuated by supreme regard to God. 
Hence we infer that, if the unregenerate man be left to 
the simple operation of the truth—whatever other effect 
may be produced—its appeals will prove altogether in- 
effectual, so far as the performance of holy action is con- 
cerned. 

‘The understanding, reason and conscience may, indeed, 
be on the side of the truth, so that the unregenerate man 
shall not remain altogether unmoved under its appeals. 
It may be regarded by him with interest, as a source of 
knowledge, or for the beauty and grandeur of the objects 
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presented. He may even become the subject of pungent 
conviction in view of his character and deserts. Yet in 
all this,—if God be not the supreme object of regard, 
there is no true repentance and faith—no holy action. 

But, the inquiry may be made, granting that the unre- 
generate man cannot perform a holy action, if left wholly 
without assistance—may not a holy act, viewed as com- 
plex, involve certain preliminary action on the part of 
man, which he can perform? ‘Thus, may not the truth 
appeal to an innocent love of happiness, and in this way 
lead to a contemplation and comparison of objects pre- 
sented, previous to an actual choice ? 

We admit that there is a love of happiness natural to 
man, as man—holy as well as sinful—to which appeals of 
the truth may be made. But we ask, can this love of 
happiness do any thing more than prompt to a contempla- 
tion and comparison of objects presented by the truth? 
And as to the contemplation and comparison thus 
awakened, are they not voluntary acts? If so, then they 
do, or do not have supreme regard to God ; and if destitute 
of this, these preliminary acts are themselves sinful by 
defect; and if sinful, can constitute no part of a holy 
action. How then can we avoid the conclusion that, in 
order to the performance of a holy action, the operation of 
the Holy Spirit must in some way precede all this pre- 
liminary action, as it is termed, on the part of man ? 

We have also positive argument in favor of a pre- 
cedence—of some kind—of the Holy Spirit’s operations in 
order to holy action. ‘There is such a thing, if we may 
at all rely on Scripture teaching, as a supernatural per- 
ception of the truth—a perception which is not merely 
intellectual. The Scriptures represent it as a result in 
some way of the Holy Spirit’s influence, imparting a 
‘love of the truth,” exerting a moral power which leads 
to a discernment of the truth, and, at the same time, to a 
disposition to comply with it. Now if a right perception 
of the truth must of necessity precede the performance of 
a holy act, and this perception is dependent on the Holy 
Spirit’s operation, then the agency of the Spirit has, at 
least, a logical precedence in regeneration; or, in the na- 
ture of things, precedes holy action on the part of man. 

In either view of the case, then, the result at which we 
arrive is, that previously to the performance of any holy 
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action, the unregenerate man is the subject of an imme- 
diate moral influence of the Holy Spirit—and so far as 
this is the case, it may be said that he is passive in re- 
generation. Yet he is passive in such a sense as does not 
preclude action on his part; which action, in reference to 
time, may be simultaneous with the Holy Spirit’s opera- 
tion, while logically, or in the nature of things, it is sub- 
sequent to, and dependent on, the Spirit’s action. 

Such appears to us to be the process of regeneration, so 
far as man is capable of understanding it. As to the 
mode of the Holy Spirit’s operation in regeneration, this 
is acknowledged to be a mystery—like all other modes, 
both of the divine agency and action. In this respect, 
regeneration must be received as a revealed fact. He 
who made man a free moral agent knows how to in- 
fluence him as such, without interfering with his freedom 
and accountability. 

As to the practical bearing of the view now presented— 
it does not dispense with the instrumentality of the truth 
in regeneration. We have, indeed, seen that no activity 
of mind or heart occasioned by the truth, previously to the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, can enter into a holy action. 
Yet the truth itself being brought before the mind,—in 
whatever way,—may prove the occasion of the Holy 
Spirit’s action; and in this way it is an indispensable 
antecedent to the moral change effected in regeneration. 

Again. Our reasoning leads us to acknowledge the 
entire dependence of the unregenerate man on the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, in order to the performance of holy action. 
He can neither perform such action of himself, nor in any 
way do any thing that shall entitle him to the Spirit’s aid. 
But is he, consequently, authorized to wait for some 
supernatural influence that shall move him to holy 
action? Such a state of inactivity is altogether incon- 
sistent with regeneration. In such a state no man ever 
has been and no man ever will be regenerated. In proof 
of this the Scriptures require,—and it is consistent with 
the present view of regeneration to urge,—the exercise of 
repentance and faith as an immediate duty ;—although 
this duty is, in fact, never performed without the Holy 
Spirit’s aid. Is then the unregenerate man required to 
act of himself, unassisted? We have seen that all action 
in this way will prove unholy—sinful. Of the gospel re- 
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quirement, however, at once to ‘ repent and believe,’’ it 
may be said, Is then that which is good made death unto 
the unregenerate man? God forbid. But sin, working 
death in him by that which is good; that sin by the gos- 
pel requirement, as well as by the law, might become 
exceeding sinful. ‘Thus the unregenerate man, completely 
helpless and entirely blame-worthy, is shut up to imme- 
diate action—the immediate exercise of repentance and 
faith—action which will not be performed without the 
aid of the Holy Spirit; and if this aid be afforded, it will 
be given only as an act of sovereign mercy. 

The view of regeneration which we have presented has 
special reference to the commencement of the moral 
change which it implies. The Scriptures may appear to 
warrant a wider sense of the term, regeneration—em- 
bracing both the commencement and development of 
holiness in man ;—denoting, in a word, the ‘‘ new crea- 
ture in Christ Jesus.”’ Both senses of the term, we think, 
are fully warranted. ‘The result of the Holy Spirit’s in- 
fluences when bestowed is, a faith which, while it is itself 
a holy exercise, is represented to be a bond of union with 
Christ. By virtue of this mysterious union and his own 
cooperation, the believer is progressively transformed into 
the image of Christ, until at last he shall stand complete 
in him—“ having not his own righteousness which is of 
the law, but that which is of the faith of Christ; the 
righteousness which is of God by faith.” 

From first to last, then, it is ‘‘God which worketh in 
us both to will and to do of his good pleasure ”’—*“‘ to the 
praise of the glory of his grace.” 

G. Ss. G. S. 
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The Bible in Spain. 


ARTICLE Y. 


Tue Brste in Spain; or, The Journeys, Adventures and 
Imprisonments of an Englishman in an attempt to 
circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By Grorce 


Borrow. Boston. Redding & Co. 1844. 


TE interesting works of Mr. Borrow have been for a 
considerable time before the public, and many of the 
Reviews have already invited attention to them. ‘They 
have lost none of their interest or value in consequence 
of the mass of other publications which have since accu- 
mulated. A good book is not, like an almanac, neces- 
sarily deprived of its value at the end of the year. We 
venture, at the risk of being accused of being out of 
date, to revive the recollection of the volume quoted at 
the head of this article. 

The author of this work was sent to Spain, as he in- 
forms us in his preface, by the Bible Society, (the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, we presume,) for the purpose 
of circulating the Scriptures in that country. It is doubt- 
less well known to most of our readers, that in Spain, as 
in most other countries, in which Popery is the established 
religion, the free circulation of the word of God is not 
allowed. It may, therefore, well be supposed that an 
undertaking of this kind, especially among such a people 
as the inhabitants of Spain, would give rise to many 
striking incidents, bring the traveller into contact with a 
great variety of characters, and exhibit Spanish mind and 
Spanish manners in many interesting points of view. Nor 
does the work, in this respect, disappoint the expectations 
which the announcement of its subject would naturally 
excite. It is full of interesting and exciting adventures, 
and of vivid and striking exhibitions of Spanish character. 
Few persons, perhaps, could have been found better 
qualified than our author to picture Spain as she is, and 
fewer still are the situations in which a man could be 
placed, affording so many cy, ortunities of seeing the in- 
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fluence of that deplorable system of superstition with 
which Spain has long been cursed. Familiar with Spanish 
history, intensely interested in the romantic and thrilling 
incidents with which that history abounds, and an ardent 
admirer of Spanish scenery and Spanish chivalry, Mr. 
Berrow entered upon his work with an ardor which pre- 
pared him to notice every incident that would throw light 
on the character of the people, and with an amount of 
knowledge which enabled him to use to advantage every 
means of acquiring additional information. Whether in 
the encampment of the gipsy, the prison of Madrid, or 
the palace of the prime minister,—whether endeavoring 
to circulate ‘‘ the word of eternal life” among the citizens 
of Spain’s proud capital, or to accomplish the same object 
among the exten inhabitants of her lonely but beauti- 
ful vales and the dwellers on her majestic mountains, we 
find him possessing a spirit of self-reliance, a knowledge 
of human nature, and a fertility of invention which ren- 
der him eminently successful in overcoming obstacles, 
extricating himself from dangers, and finding means to 
accomplish his objects; while at the same time, by means 
of these qualities, he interests us heartily in his favor, 
and, it might almost be said, carries us with him in his 
wanderings. He resolved, as he says, to make himself 
acquainted with Spanish character as it exists in the 
mass of the community, and this he accomplished. But 
this is not all; he has made his readers acquainted with 
it too. We think no attentive reader can rise from the 
perusal of this work without having a picture of Spanish 
life and Spanish manners vividly impressed upon his 
mind; not as they exist in Madrid, and Seville, and 
Cadiz, but as they are found in the more retired parts of 
that country, to which heaven has been so bounteous and 
man so cruel. 

In the views which have been taken of Spain by dif- 
ferent individuals, there have been two errors directly 
opposed to each other; the one flowing from admiration 
of chivalry, the other from abhorrence of persecution. 
T’o those whose minds are influenced principally by the 
former of these, Spain is a land of lofty aims and heroic 
daring,—a country whose sons are as noble as her ma- 
jestic mountains, and whose daughters are as fair as the 
VOL. XI.—NO. XLIV. 44* 
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loveliest flowers that deck her sunny plains. In their 
picture of Spain, all the darker traits are either left out or 
thrown wholly into the back-ground; and the scenes and 
objects presented are such as the lover of romance may 
gaze on with delight. With the other class, Spain is a 
den of tigers in human shape; her citizens thirsting for 
blood, and smiling with ferocious delight at the writhings 
of mortal agony. In their pictures of Spain there are no 
bright colors, no redeeming features. All is dark and 
stern and savage, as the wildest of her mountain glens, 
when the storms of a winter’s night are howling through 
them. ‘This work may serve to correct both these errors. 
‘‘Amongst much that is lamentable and reprehensible,” 
says the author, “I have found much that is noble 
and to be admired; much stern, heroic virtue, much 
savage and horrible crime; of low, vulgar vice, very 
little, at least amongst the great body of the Spanish na- 
tion, with which my mission lay.”’ An impartial perusal 
of the work, though it will perhaps convict him of undue 
partiality to Spain in some instances, will yet, for the 
most part, substantiate the assertion made in the passage 
just quoted. 

It has been remarked that in Greece and Rome the 
religion of nature, as it is sometimes called, had the fair- 
est possible opportunity of showing what it could do for 
man; and that the result, after centuries of trial, was a 
signal failure. Perhaps Spain may not unjustly be viewed 
in the same light with respect to the Roman Catholic sys- 
tem. It would seem that the predominant traits of Spanish 
character are such as need only to be molded and purified 
by the influence of enlightened piety, to make that char- 
acter one of more than common excellence ;—to make the 
Spaniard “‘a model of a man.” Vigor of intellect, energy 
in action, a high sense of honor, boldness and vivacity of 
imagination, and an utter abhorrence of whatever is low 
and mean, will generally be recognized as prominent traits 
in Spanish character. Surely it might be supposed that 
the natural characteristics of such a people would be 
more likely than those of most others to withstand the 
corrupting influence of that system which ‘makes the 
priest every thing and the man nothing;” and that how- 
ever much their imaginations might be captivated with 
the swelling anthem, the pompous ritual and the imposing 
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forms of Popish worship, they would look with ineffable 
contempt upon. the puerile rites and idle ceremonies with 
which that worship abounds. In short, it might be sup- 
posed that Popery would at least be compelled to divest 
herself of some of her more obnoxious qualities, and to 
submit to some modifications, before she could be adapted 
to the taste of the sedate, dignified, self-relying Spaniard. 
But what are the facts of the case, as they are presented 
to us on the pages of history? Alas! where is the land 
that has suffered more deeply than Spain from the blight- 
ing influence of Popery? How changed is that country 
from what she was, when the universities of Salamanca 
and Cordova numbered their thousands of students, when 
poets and philosophers thronged the courts of Haroun al 
Raschid, and science found her favorite abode in the halls 
of the Alhambra! Indeed, it seems as if Popery, like 
that chemical agency by which the deadliest of poisons 
may be extracted from the bread that we eat, had found 
means so to modify the bold and striking traits of Spanish 
character, as to imbue that character with more deadly 
moral venom than Popery itself usually exhibits. It is 
true, the distinguishing traits of national character are not 
lost. The lion-hearted Spaniard is not changed into the 
miserable, fawning parasite that creeps and crouches in 
the streets of Naples. But those very traits of character 
have, by the infiuence of Popery, been converted into tre- 
mendous instruments of evil. ‘They have given more 
terrific power to the arm of persecution, and a keener 
edge to the sword that was drawn to give the death-blow 
to religious liberty. The manner in which Popery gained 
its ascendency in Spain is happily exhibited by our 
author. 


‘¢ Strange as it may sound, Spain is not a fanatic country. I know 
something about her, and I declare that she is not, nor has ever been: 
Spain never changes. It is true that, for nearly two centuries, she 
was the she-butcher, La Verduga, of malignant Rome ; the chosen instru- 
ment for carrying into effect the atrocious projects of that power; yet 
fanaticism was not the spring which impelled her to the work of 
butchery ; another feeling, in her the predominant one, was worked 
upon,—her fatal pride. It was by humoring her pride that she was 
induced to waste her precious blood and treasure in the Low Country 
wars, to launch the Armada, and to many other equally insane ac- 
tions. Love of Rome had ever slight influence over her policy ; but, 
flattered by the title of Gonfaloniera of the Vicar of Jesus, and eager 
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to prove herself not unworthy of the same, she shut her eyes and 
rushed upon her own destruction with the cry of ‘ Charge, Spain.’ 

‘* But the arms of Spain became powerless abroad, and she retired 
within herself. She ceased to be the tool of the vengeance and cruelty 
of Rome. She was not cast aside, however. No!—though she could 
no longer wield the sword with success against the Lutherans, she 
might still be turned to some account. She still had gold and silver, 
and she was still the land of the vine and the olive. Ceasing to be 
the butcher, she became the banker of Rome; and the poor Spaniards, 
who always esteem it a privilege to pay another person’s reckoning, 
were for a long time happy in being permitted to minister to the grasp- 
ing cupidity of Rome, who, during the last century, probably extracted 
from Spain more treasure than from all the rest of Christendom.”’ 


Our author arrived at Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, 
in November, 1835. After making a short stay in that 
kingdom, he proceeded to Spain, where he informs us he 
spent five years. Soon after entering Spain, he fell in 
with one of those singular beings, the Gitanos or Spanish 
Gipsies. With these he soon became familiar; and dur- 
ing his residence in Spain he made a translation of the 
New Testament into their language, a part of. which he 
printed at Madrid, to the great astonishment of the digni- 
fied Dous of Spain. With his characteristic love of ad- 
venture, and fondness for seeing human nature under 
new aspects, he engaged one of these degraded beings for 
a guide. He then proceeded to Madrid, now spending 
the night at some gipsy abode, now encamping in the 
forest at some gipsy bivouac. Soon after his arrival at 
Madrid he called on Mendizabal, then prime minister of 
Spain, with the view of obtaining permission from the 
government to print the New ‘Testament in the Castilian 
language for circulation in that country. His reception 
at the first interview was far from encouraging. We 
give an account of it in his own words: 


‘* My interview with him lasted nearly an hour. Some singular dis- 
course passed between us. I found him, as I had been informed [I 
should], a bitter enemy to the Bible Society, of which he spoke in 
terms of hatred and contempt, and by no means a friend to the Chris- 
tian religion, which I could easily account for. I was not discouraged, 
however, and pressed upon him the matter which brought me thither, 
and was eventually so far successful as to obtain a promise, that at 
the expiration of a few months, when he hoped the country would be 
in a more tranquil state, I should be allowed to print the Scriptures. 

‘* As I was going away he said, Yours is not the first application I 
have had. Ever since I have held the reins of government, I have 
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been pestered in this manner by English, calling themselves evangelical 
Christians, who have of late come flocking over into Spain. Only last 
week a hunch-backed fellow found his way into my cabinet whilst I 
was engaged in important business, and told me that Christ was 
coming And now you have made your appearance and 
almost persuaded me to embroil myself yet more with the priesthood, 
as if they did not abhor me enough already.. What a strange infatua- 
tion is this, which drives you over lands and waters, with Bibles in 
your hands! My good sir, it is not Bibles we want, but rather guns 
and gunpowder to put the rebels down with, and above all, money, that 
we may pay the troops. Whenever you come with these three things, 
you shal] have a hearty welcome ; if not, we really can dispense with 
your visits, however great the honor.’ ” 


Mr. Borrow accounts for the ill concealed hostility of 
Mendizabal to Christianity, by supposing him to be a 
Jew, who, from motives of policy, had professed the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, while at heart he was bitterly 
hostile to every system which recognizes Jesus as the 
Messiah. He asserts that he saw in his countenance dis- 
tinct indications of his Jewish origin. There can be 
little doubt that under the combined influences of ambi- 
tion, hope and fear, all of which and especially the last, 
the adherents of the Pope have employed with such un- 
tiring perseverance, and such unrelenting energy, many 
have been induced outwardly to conform to a system 
which they abhor. That such is the case in Spain, Mr. 
Borrow had satisfactory evidence. Nor is this confined 
to the laity. Even among the priesthood of Spain, he 
found that there were men who would perform the rites 
of the church in public, and pour their curses upon her 
in private. 

His description of an execution which he witnessed 
while at Madrid, and of the Popish rites connected with it, 
furnish so striking an illustration of the power of those 
rites over the imagination, that we presume no apology 
is necessary for quoting it. 


‘‘ The criminals were two young men, brothers. ‘They suffered for 
a most atrocious murder, having in the dead of night broken open the 
house of an aged man, whom they put to death, and whose property 
they stole. Criminals in Spain are not hanged as they are in England, 
or guillotined as in France, but strangled upon a wooden stage. They 
sit down ona kind of chair with a post behind, to which is affixed an 
iron collar with a screw ; this iron collar is made to clasp the neck of 
the prisoner, and on a certain signal it is drawn tighter and tighter by 
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means of the screw until life becomes extinct. After we had waited 
a considerable time amongst the assembled multitude, the first of the 
culprits appeared. He was mounted on an ass, without saddle or stir- 
rups, his legs being allowed to dangle nearly to the ground. He was 
dressed in sulphur-colored robes, with a high, peaked, conical, red hat 
on his head, which was shaven. Between his hands he held a parch- 
ment, on which was written something, I believe the Confession of 
Faith. ‘Two priests led the animal by the bridle; two others walked 
on either side, chanting litanies, amongst which I distinguished the 
words ‘ heavenly peace and tranquillity ;’ for the culprit had heen 
reconciled to the church, had confessed and received absolution, and 
had been promised admission to heaven. He did not exhibit the least 
symptom of fear, but dismounted from the animal, and was led, not 
supported, up to the scaffold, where he was placed on the chair, and 
the fatal collar put round his neck. One of the priests then in a loud 
voice commenced saying the Belief, and the culprit repeated the 
words after him. Ona sudden, the executioner, who stood behind, 
commenced turning the screw, which was of prodigious force, and the 
wretched man was almost instantly a corpse ; but as the screw went 
round, the priest began to shout, ‘ Pax et misericordia et tranquillitas,’ 
and still as he shouted, his voice became louder and louder, till the 
lofty walls of Madrid rang with it ; then stooping down, he placed his 
mouth close to the culprit’s ear, still shouting, just as if he would pur- 
sue the spirit through its course to eternity, cheering it on its way. 
The effect was tremendous. I myself was so excited, that I involun- 
tarily shouted ‘ misericordia,’ and so did many others. God was not 
thought of ; Christ was not thought of; only the priest was thought 
of ; for he seemed at that moment to be the first being in existence, and 
to have the power of opening and shutting the gates of heaven or of 
hell, just as he should think proper,—a striking instance of the suc- 
cessful working of the Popish system, whose grand aim has ever been 
to keep people’s minds as far as possible from God, and to centre their 
hopes and fears in the priesthood. The execution of the second cul- 
prit was precisely similar ; he ascended the scaffold a few minutes after 
his brother had breathed his last.”’ 


In less than three months after the interview with Men- 
dizabal, which has already been mentioned, that person- 
age ceased to be prime minister, and was succeeded by 
Isturitz, under whose administration leave was obtained 
to print an edition of the Scriptures at Madrid, without 
note or comment. ‘This, however, as it afterwards ap- 
pears, availed him but little in the turbulent and disor- 
dered condition of the kingdom,—a condition, in which it 
was by no means certain whether the prime minister of 
to-day would not be in the prison or on the scaffold to- 
morrow. 

Soon after this, our author visited England for the pur- 
pose of making some necessary arrangements in relation 
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to the great. work in which he was engaged. After a 
short stay in that country he returned to Spain, landing 
at Cadiz and proceeding thence to Seville and Cordova. 
At this latter place, he became acquainted with an old 
man, who had formerly been an inquisitor in the Holy 
Otlice of Cordova, and who insisted upon it that Don 
Jorge, as he called him, was really a Catholic. ‘ For,” 
said he, ‘‘no Lutheran would take the interest in church 
affairs that you do; and with respect to your being an 
Englishman, none of that nation can speak Castilian, 
much less Latin.” He now had a good opportunity to 
gain information respecting the Inquisition, which he did 
not fail to improve. We transcribe that part of his con- 
versation with this dignitary, which relates to the ex- 
istence of Judaism among the priesthood of the Romish 
church. 


‘¢ Were you troubled with much Judaism in these parts ?’’ 

‘“Wooh! Nothing gave so much trouble to the Santa Casa (Holy 
Office) as this same Judaism. Its shoots and ramifications are numer- 
ous, not only in these parts, but in al] Spain : and it is singular enough, 
that, even among the priesthood, instances of Judaism of both kinds, 
were continually coming to our knowledge, which it was, of course, 
our duty to punish.” 

‘* Is there, then, more than one species of Judaism ?”’ 

‘¢T have always arranged Judaism under two heads, the black and 
the white ; by the black, I mean the observance of the law of Moses in 

reference to the precepts of the church: then there is the white 
Fatsions, which includes all kinds of heresy, such as Lutheranism, free- 
masonry, and the like.”’ 

‘‘T can easily conceive that many of the priesthood favored the 
principles of the Reformation, and that the minds of not a few had 
been led astray by the deceitful lights of modern philosophy ; but it is 
almost inconceivable to me that there should be Jews among the priest- 
hood, who follow in secret the rites and observances of the old law, 
though I confess that I have been assured of the fact before now.’’ 

‘¢ Plenty of Judaism among the priesthood, whether of the black or 
white species; no lack of it, I assure you, Don Jorge ; I remember 
once searching the house of an ecclesiastic, who was accused of the 
black Judaism, and after much investigation, we discovered beneath the 
floor a wooden chest, in which was a small shrine of silver, enclosing 
three books in black hogskin, which, on being opened, were found to 
be books of Jewish devotion, written in Hebrew characters, and of 
great antiquity ; and on being questioned, the culprit made no secret 
of his guilt, but rather gloried in it, saying that there was no God but 
one, and denouncing the adoration of Maria Santissima as rank 
idolatry.”’ 
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From a conversation recorded in another part of the 
work, it would seem that Mohammedans as well as Jews 
occasionally find their way into the priesthood of the 
Romish church; and while they outwardly conform to 
her rites, secretly regard her with the bitterest hostility. 
In the words of one who was himself of that class,— 


‘¢ There are many such as I among the priesthood, and not among 
the inferior priesthood either. Some of the most learned and famed of 
them in Spain have been of us, and many of them think at this day as 
Ido. ‘There is one particular festival of the year, at which four digni- 
fied ecclesiastics are sure to visit me ; and then, when all is made close 
and secure, and the fitting ceremonies have been gone through, they 
sit down upon the floor and curse.”’ 


Following our author in his travels, we find him after 
various journeyings and adventures at St. James. While 
he remained here, he had an opportunity to observe the 
feelings with which some of the more intelligent Spaniards 
regard the monakish system, and the traditions which 
Popery so zealously inculcates. He became acquainted 
with a bookseller by the name of Rey Romero, who 
engaged with all his heart in the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, and whose efforts for the promotion of that object 
were very successful. In his walks in the neighborhood 
of St. James, Mr. Borrow was generally accompanied by 
this friend and coadjutor in the Bible cause, and religion 
generally formed the topic of their conversation. Once, 
as they were walking through the streets of the city, the 
bookseller stopped before a church and looked at it at- 
tentively. Mr. B. inquired the reason. 


‘‘ In the days of the Friars,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ this church was one 
of refuge, to which, if the worst criminals escaped, they were safe. 
All were protected there save the negroes, as they called us liberals.’’ 

‘* Even murderers, I suppose?’’ said Mr. B. 

‘* Murderers! far worse criminals than they. By the by, I have 
heard that you English entertain the utmost abhorrence of murder. 
Do you in reality consider it a crime of very great magnitude ? ”’ 

‘* How should we not? For every other crime some reparation can 
be made ; but, if we take away life, we take away all. A ray of hope 
with respect to this world may occasionally enliven the bosom of any 
other criminal ; but how can the murderer hope ? ”’ 

‘* The friars were of another way of thinking. They always looked 
upon murder as a friolera; but not so the crime of marrying your first 
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cousin without a dispensation ;—for which, if we believe them, there 
is scarcely any atonement, either in this world or in the next.” 


On another occasion he remarked,—‘‘ We booksellers 
of Spain are all liberals; we are no friends to the monkish 
system. How indeed should we be friends to it? It 
fosters darkness, while we live by disseminating light. 
We love our profession, and have all more or less suffered 
for it; many of us, in the times of terror, were hanged 
for selling an innocent translation from the French or 
English.” 

There was a time when St. James was the most cele- 
brated resort of Roman Catholic pilgrims in the world, 
except Rome. Even now the Spanish Catholic fully be- 
lieves that its cathedral contains the bones of St. James 
the Apostle, called by the Saviour a ‘son of thunder,” 
who, according to a legend of the Romish church, first 
preached the gospel in Spain. But the more intelligent 
Spaniards regard such legends, unsupported as they gen- 
erally are by evidence, as unworthy of belief, and the 
glory of St. James is consequently passing away. The 
following extract shows that there are among the laity of 
Spain some who are not afraid to reason against the 
fictions and traditions of Romanism. 


‘*Do you believe,’’ said Mr. Borrow one day to the bookseller, 
‘that the bones of St. James are veritably interred at Compostella ?’’ 
The name of the place in full, is St. James of Compostella. 

‘¢ What can I say ‘—he replied. You know as much of the matter 
as myself. Beneath the high altar is a large stone-slab or lid, which 
is said to cover the mouth of a profound well, at the bottom of which, 
it is believed that the bones of the saint are interred; though why they 
should be placed at the bottom of a well is a mystery that I cannot 
fathom. One of the officers of the church told me that at one time he 
and another kept watch in the church during the night, one of the 
chapels having shortly before been broken open and a sacrilege com- 
mitted. At the dead of night, finding the time hang heavy on their 
hands, they took a crowbar and removed the slab, and looked down into 
the abyss below. It was dark as the grave ; whereupon they affixed a 
weight to the end of a long rope, and lowered it down. At ave 
great depth, it seemed to strike against something dull and solid like 
lead. They supposed it might be a coffin. Perhaps it was; but 
whose, is the question.”’ 


The spirit of localism, which finds its favorite abode 
where ignorance and prejudice reign, is continually ex- 
VOL. xI.—NO. XLIV. 
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' hibiting itself to the traveller in Spain, sometimes with 
an aspect so disgusting as to excite abhorrence, at others 
in a manner so Indicrous as to provoke laughter. This 
feeling was peculiarly strong at St. James. The seat of 
the provincial government had recently been removed 
from that place to Coruna, and this had rendered more 
bitter the hostility which had long existed between the 
inhabitants of the two places. ‘It is a pity, that the 
vecinos of Coruna cannot contrive to steal away from us 
our cathedral, even as they have done our government,” 
said a Santiagian; ‘then, indeed, they would be able to 
cut some figure. As it is, they have not a church fit to 
say mass in.” ‘A great pity too, that they cannot re- 
move our hospital,” would another exclaim; ‘‘as it is, 
they are obliged to send us their sick, poor wretches. I 
always think that the sick of Coruna have more ill- 
favored countenances than those from other places; but 
what good can come from Coruna?” While our author 
was at Pontevedra, one of the principal towns in Galicia, 
something was said of the Bay of Vigo, about twelve 
miles distant. ‘‘I have heard,’ said he, “that the Bay 
of Vigo is the finest in the world.” ‘ Bay! yes the ras- 
cals have a bay, and it is that bay of theirs which has 
robbed us of all our commerce. I could never see what 
right such an owl’s nest as Vigo has toa bay.” In con- 
versation Mr. Borrow once alluded to the fact that the 
English once levied a contribution of £40,000 sterling on 
Pontevedra, and at the same time burned the men-of-war 
in Vigo Bay. ‘Any foreign power,’ was the reply, 
‘has a clear right to attack Vigo; but I cannot conceive 
what plea your countrymen could urge for distressing 
Pontevedra, which is a respectable town and could never 
have offended them.” 

After traversing Galicia and visiting Cape Finisterre, 
where he narrowly escaped being shot as a spy of Don 
Carlos, or, as some of the enlightened citizens believed 
him to be, the Don himself, we find our author at Ferrol, 
once the grand naval station of Spain. The sad picture 
of decay which that place presents is well drawn. 


‘‘ Sadness came upon me as soon as I entered this place. Grass 
was growing in the streets, and misery and distress stared me in the 
face on every side. Ferro] is the grand naval arsenal of Spain, and 
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has shared in the ruin of the once splendid Spanish navy. It is no 
longer thronged with these thousand shipwrights, who prepared for 
sea the tremendous three-deckers and long frigates, the greater part of 
which were destroyed at Trafalgar. Only a few ill-paid and half- 
starved workmen still linger about, scarcely sufficient to repair any 
guarda-costa, which may put in, dismantled by the fire of some Kng- 
lish smuggling schooner from Gibraltar. Halt the inhabitants of 
Ferrol beg their bread The misery and degradation of 
modern Spain are nowhere so strikingly manifested as at Ferrol. Yet, 
even here, there is still much to admire. The alameda is planted with 
nearly a thousand elms, of which almost all are magnificent trees ; and 
the poor Ferrolese, with the genuine spirit of localism so prevalent in 
Spain, boast that their town contains a better public walk than Madrid. 
Parallel with the alameda extends the wall of the naval arsenal and 

I have seen the Royal dockyards of Russia and Eng- 
land ; but for grandeur of design and costliness of execution, they 
cannot for a moment compare with these wonderful monuments of the 
by-gone naval pomp of Spain.” 


On his return to Madrid, he found that little compara- 
tively had been done in circulating the Scriptures during 
his absence. He resolved, therefore, to take a step which, 
in such a country as Spain, might well be called a bold 
one ; especially when we consider that his former friends 
from whom he obtained leave to print the Scriptures, 


were no longer in power, and that their successors were 
very anxious to avoid offending the court of Rome. This 
step was the establishment of a shop in the city for the 
sale of Testaments. It may well be supposed that by this 
act he brought down upon himself all the indignation 
which the bigoted and corrupt priesthood dared to mani- 
fest. But the fact that their impotent malice brought no 
greater punishment upon him than an imprisonment of a 
few weeks, and that from this he was released without 
any promise that he would alter his course of procedure, 
shows how changed is the religious condition of Spain 
from what it was two or three centuries ago. ‘l'hen 
many a victim was burnt at the stake for acts far less 
offensive to Rome than this. But we will let him give 
his own reflections on the subject. 


‘* How strangely times alter! Here have I been during the last 
eight months, running about old Popish Spain, distributing ‘Testaments 
as agent of what the Papists call a heretical society, and have neither 
been stoned nor burnt: and here I am now in the capital, doing that 
which one would think were enough to cause all the dead inquisitors 
and officials buried within the circuit of the walls, to rise from their 
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graves and cry, abomination! and yet no one interferes with me. 
Pope of Rome! Pope of Rome! Look to thyself! That shop may 
be closed ; but oh! what a sign of the times, that it has been permitted 
to exist for one day.”’ 


So ignorant were the mass of the people respecting the 
character and contents of the New Testament, that it 
was found necessary to give a description of it in the 
jeurnals and periodicals of the city, and also to put up 
handbills in the streets for the purpose of giving informa- 
tion concerning it. By this act, the wrath of the priest- 
hood was still more violently excited. On one occasion a 
ruffian told Mr. Borrow that, unless he discontinued 
selling his ‘‘ Jewish books, he should have a knife 
nailed in his heart.” At length a peremptory order 
was sent to him from the political governor of Madrid, 
prohibiting him from selling any more ‘Testaments. This 
order he did not see fit to obey; and consequently, in 
May, 1838, he was committed to the prison of Madrid. 
After remaining there about three weeks, most of the time, 
however, for the same reason that Paul assigned for re- 
maining in the prison at Philippi, he left it, the government 
acknowledging that he had been imprisoned on insufficient 
grounds, and agreeing to pay all the expenses to which 
he had been subjected in consequence of his imprison- 
ment. But the hostility of the priests was unabated, 
and they continued to spare no efforts to thwart him in 
the prosecution of his plans. A few, however, were 
found even among the higher orders of the priesthood, 
who fayored the circulation of the gospel. It is 
worthy of notice that every one of this class held his 
office, not from the Pope, but from the Queen, the pro- 
fessed friend of liberalism. In the excursions which he 
made in various parts of Spain, for the purpose of circu- 
lating the Scriptures in the country villages, several in- 
stances of this kind occurred, showing that the power 
which the Spanish clergy still possess over the minds of 
the people, is not always exerted for evil. At Cobena, a 
village about three miles from Madrid, he succeeded in 
disposing of but one copy of the New ‘Testament, till the 
curate of the place appeared, though the people acknow- 
ledged that the books appeared to be very good and Chris- 
tian-like. But no sooner had the curate purchased two 
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copies and recommended the book to the people, than all 
were eager to secure one; and in a few minutes between 
twenty and thirty were sold. At Madrid, where 1,300 
Testaments were disposed of, one of the most zealous 
agents in the work was an ecclesiastic. In two churches 
of Madrid, the New Testament was regularly expounded 
every Sunday evening by the respective curates, and the 
Bible Society’s edition was used in preference to the one 
sanctioned by the Pope. It is deeply interesting to see 
the spirit of independent inquiry, occasionally bursting 
the fetters with which it has so long been bound in Spain. 
But cases of this kind were rare exceptions. The great 
mass of Spanish ecclesiastics showed themselves to be as 
ignorant aud as bigoted as their creed naturally tends to 
make them. Mr. b. mentions one of them, who was 
formerly a professor of philosophy, and who was now 
going on a mission to the Philippine Islands, but whose 
ignorance was such that he confounded the Bible with 
the works of Virgil. A conversation between three priests 
of Seville and a Greek bookseller who had for some time 
resided in that city, exhibits the ignorance of the former 
in a light which one hardly knows whether to call 
melancholy or ludicrous. We give it as related by the 
Greek himself to Mr. Borrow. 


‘*¢ Signior Donatio,’’ said they, ‘‘ how is it that an unprejudiced per- 
sen like yourself, a man really with some pretension to knowledge, can 
still cling to this absurd religion of yours? Surely, after having 
resided so many years in a civilized country, like this of Spain, it is 
high time to abandon your half-pagan form of worship, and to enter 
the bosom of the church; now, pray be advised, and you shall be 
none the worse for it.”’ 

‘‘ Thank you, gentlemen, for the interest you take in my welfare. 
I am always open to conviction : let us proceed to discuss the subject. 
What are the points of my religion which do not meet your approba- 
tion? You are, of course, well acquainted with all our dogmas and 
ceremonies? ”’ 

‘* We know nothing about your religion, Signior Donatio, save that 
it is a very absurd one, and therefore it is incumbent on you, as an un- 
prejudiced and well-informed man, to renounce it.”’ 

** But, gentlemen, if you know nothing of my religion, why call it 
absurd? Surely it is not the part of unprejudiced people to disparage 
that of which they are ignorant? ”’ 

** But, Signior Donatio, it is not the Catholic Apostolic Roman re- 
ligion, is it?”’ 

‘** It may be, gentlemen, for what you appear to know of it. For 
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your information, however, I will tell you that it is not. It is the 
Greek apostolic religion. I do not call it catholic, for it is absurd to 
eall that catholic, which is not universally acknowledged.”’ 

‘** But, Signior Donatio, does not the matter speak for itself? What 
can a set of ignorant Greek barbarians know about religion? If they 
set aside the authority of Rome, whence should they derive any 
rational ideas of religion? Whence should they get the gospel? ”’ 

‘* The gospel, gentlemen? Allow me to show you a book: here it 
is. What is your opinion of it? ’’ 

** Signior Donatio, what does this meant What characters are 
these? Are they Moorish? Who is able to understand them? ”’ 

‘**T suppose your worships, being Roman priests, know something 
of Latin: if you inspect the title page to the bottom, you will find, in 
the Janguage of your own church, ‘The Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ,’ in the original Greek, of which your Vulgate 
is merely a translation, and not a very correct one. With respect to 
the barbarism of Greece, it appears that you are not aware, that 
Athens was a city, and a famed one, centuries before the first mud 
cabin of Rome was thatched, and the gipsy vagabonds who first 
peopled it had escaped from the hands of justice.”’ 


‘* Signior Donatio, you are an ignorant heretic, and insolent withal. 
What nonsense is this! ”’ 


Finding that they were not a match for the Greek in 
argument, they began to assail his country, proclaiming 
the superiority of Spain over Greece in various respects. 
In a little while, in accordance with the spirit of localism 
so prevalent in Spain, this was changed into a controversy 
about the merits of Seville, Utrera, and Miguel Turra, of 
which places respectively, the priests were natives. 

On leaving Seville, Mr. Borrow may be said to have 
closed his labors as Bible agent in Spain. Proceeding 
thence to Cadiz, he passed over to Gibraltar, and thence 
to T'angier in the kingdom of Morocco, at which place 
his journal terminates. 

Mr. B. visited Spain, not strictly as a missionary, but 
as a professed friend of the Bible, whose object and de- 
sire it was to make that blessed book more extensively 
known to that benighted people. How did he perform 
his work? It is no more than justice to say that, in the 
prosecution of it, he exhibited a degree of zeal, energy 
and perseverance worthy of the noble cause in which he 
was engaged; and that the shrewdness, ingenuity and 
resolution, which he so often manifested, were materially 
conducive to his success. But when we contemplate his 
undertaking as a religious one, we cannot help perceiving 
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an occasional, if not general incongruity between his 
course of procedure and the nature of his employment. 
We meet somewhat frequently with artifices which savor 
far more of worldly wisdom than of that which is from 
above. We think that his allowing gipsy thieves to sup- 
pose him one of their confederates, without attempting to 
undeceive them,—his pretending to feel deeply interested 
in the Inquisition, in order to obtain from an inquisitor in- 
formation respecting the nature and business of his office 
—and sundry other similar courses of procedure which 
he records with an air of apparent complacency,— indicate 
that his conscience possessed rather an undue degree of 
pliability. And when, in his prayer for England, recorded 
on page 211, we find the wish expressed, that if she sinks 
she ‘‘ may sink amidst blood and flame, with a mighty 
noise, causing more than one nation to participate in her 
downfall,” we are at a loss to understand how a humble 
follower of the Lord Jesus could present such a request 
before the throne of grace. Such, indeed, is the general 
tone of feeling which pervades the work, that he leaves 
us with the impression resting on our mind that his ac- 
tivity in the Bible cause was not the result, strictly of 
Christian zeal, but rather of constitutional ardor and 
excitability, elevated by philanthropy and spurred on by 
the desire of accomplishing great things and overcoming 
great obstacles. 

It would have imparted additional interest to the work, 
had minute and accurately drawn pictures of Spanish 
mind and character as affected by her religion, been in- 
troduced. ‘The effects produced by different systems of 
religion acting on and modifying traits of national charac- 
ter, furnish a deeply interesting subject of reflection for 
the student of human nature. The prominence of reli- 
gious sentiment, as an agent in marking national charac- 
ter, is, we think, evidently becoming greater and greater. 
Nor is it difficult to account for this. In the first place, the 
religious character of the present age is, in most, if not all 
Christian countries, less contemplative and more active 
than that of former ages. The change, it is true, is not 
so marked in Catholic as in Protestant countries; but the 
busy stirring spirit of the nineteenth century has made its 
influence felt more or less in nearly all countries and in 
almost every walk of life. We will not here inquire how 
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this change affects the moral standing of individuals in 
relation to a future state. Such an inquiry would be 
foreign from our subject. But it is manifest that contem- 
plation cannot present so many different phases and such 
a variety of phenomena as action; and that this change 
must therefore render the outward manifestations of re- 
ligious influence more obvious, and thus tend to give to 
that influence a more distinct impress upon national 
character. Again, religious belief is exerting more and 
more influence on public opinion. ‘This is a natural, 
and almost a necessary result of the increase of religious 
activity. Religious views and sentiments, being daily 
and hourly brought into contact with the public mind in 
one way or another, can act with greater efficiency in 
forming and molding public opinion, and, of course, in 
giving distinctive traits to national character. ‘The pecu- 
liarities of sentiment and feeling which mark diflerent 
religious denominations, are becoming better understood 
and more fully appreciated ; and this, in connection with 
the practical tendencies of the present age, aids in pro- 
ducing the same result. Thus, instead of one uniform 
shade, or at most a few variations in tinge at distant 
intervals, as was the case three or four centuries ago, the 
colors are now wrought into each other with a variety, a 
minuteness, and a nicety that give opportunity for the 
most faithful research and most careful analysis in tracing 
their mutual relations and influences. We would by no 
means charge Mr. Borrow with having wholly neglected 
this topic. But, considering the cause in which he was 
engaged, and the various classes of society with which 
he became acquainted in Spain, we cannot help feeling 
that a greater degree of attention to it, a fuller delineation 
of the different phases of religious sentiment with their 
bearing on national character, would not only have ren- 
dered the work more interesting, but would have given it 
a general tone and aspect better corresponding with the 
expectations which its title would naturally excite. 

But we fear that our readers will think that we are 
exemplifying Pollock’s description of the critic’s art as 
consisting in saying that 


‘* Whate’er was done might have been better done.”’ 
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We will therefore say, in conclusion, that we have 
been much interested in the perusal of this work, and 
that, although it is not without defects, it gives us much 
valuable information, presents us with many interesting 
pictures drawn from real life, and may be read with 
pleasure and profit. 


R. A. C. 





ARTICLE VI. 


MEMOIR OF REV. J. H. LINSLEY. 


Memoir of the Rev. James H. Linsley, A. M.  Hart- 
ford. Robins & Smith. 1845. pp. 178. 


Ir is a sacred and pleasing task to delineate the lives 
and characters of the pious dead. This is especially true, 
when the individuals whom we contemplate have been 
eminent in their devotion to the cause of Christian truth. 
We seem to commune with their pure and lovely spirits ; 
and, with the remembrance of their virtues, lingering in 
the impression which they have made upon the world, 
there is associated a reverential interest in their persons 
and worth. We go with them along the chequered paths 
of their experience, and partake of their joys and sorrows; 
and, as we witness the triumphs of divine grace in the 
human heart, and observe the effect of its benign and 
healthful influence without, we feel an earnest desire to 
emulate their deeds of benevolence; we have stronger 
aspirations for that conscious delight and freedom of soul 
which attend the self-denying, yet joyful performance of 
the duties of a Christian life. As we attempt to portray, 
for the public eye, the mental and moral features and the 
consecrated labors of those who have been honorably dis- 
charged from their work on earth, we feel as if their 
purified spirits were hovering near, ready to detect and 
reprove, should we color falsely or give undue praise. 
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It is not our design, in the following pages, to present 
a critical examination of the unpretending volume, whose 
title we have placed at the head of this article. It was 
not written for the inspection of the critic’s eager eye, nor 
framed to withstand the thrusts of his whetted knife. It 
is understood to be a tribute of filial affection, offered at 
the shrine of piety ; and the writer’s simple desire was to 
present, in its true light, the Christian character of one 
deeply beloved and widely honored, and in such a form 
that, with the blessing of God, it might conduce to the 
spiritual good of others. The authoress has well per- 
formed her task; and we are confident that whoever 
peruses this faithful transcript of a noble mind and a de- 
voted heart, will be instructed and made better. We 
think, however, the book might have been rendered more 
convenient for reading, if the writer had divided it into 
chapters, instead of preserving an unbroken continuation 
throughout the whole narrative. A large portion of the 
Memoir is compiled from the private journal and letters 
of its subject. From the materials which the volume 
furnishes, it is our purpose to give a brief account of the 
life and labors of the lamented servant of God whose 
character it sets forth. It is a duty we owe to ourselves 
and to those who may succeed us, as well as to the 
memory of the departed, to record and preserve the names 
of the distinguished defenders of our holy faith. 

James Harvey Linstey was born at Northford, New 
Haven county, Connecticut, May 5, 1787. He was the 
eldest of ten children. His father was a farmer, and to 
this pursuit his own early years were devoted. Nothing 
of remarkable interest characterized his childhood and 
youth, except that he was observed to possess uncommon 
mental and physical activity. The apparent ease with 
which he acquired and retained the knowledge furnished 
by his school-books, placed him in advance of his young 
contemporaries, and attracted the notice of many in the 
village where he lived. His genius was not of the meteor 
kind, flashing brilliantly for a moment, to expire in dark- 
ness; but it possessed the solid and enduring elements of 
patient, persevering toil. In all his pursuits, in the 
school-room or on the farm, he exhibited the same invin- 
cible energy of character. It was this that bore him tri- 
umphantly along, and enabled him to surmount every 
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obstacle that lay in his path. His unusual activity, in- 
dustry and perseverance were the grand secret of his 
success in accomplishing whatever he had resolved to 
perform. It was easy therefore to predict, from the early 
development of his mental powers, that, with the blessing 
of Providence, he would attain to eminence in subsequent 
life. While yet a youth, he was often engaged, during 
the winter, as an instructer in the schools of some of the 
neighboring parishes ; and in this employment, for which 
he was peculiarly adapted, he was very successful and 
popular. 

His parents were members of the Baptist church in 
North Haven. They failed not to instruct their offspring 
in the elementary principles and duties of the Christian 
religion. ‘The deep anxiety of a devoted mother for his 
spiritual welfare, is evinced by his frequent allusions to 
it after he had arrived to manhood. He observed that 
from early childhood, ‘‘a pious mother often exhorted me 
to repentance, and as frequently declared the absolute 
necessity of a change of heart in order to be happy here- 
after.” ‘Though no apparent immediate results were dis- 
cerned by that endeared and watchful parent, yet the 
good seed which she had sown in tears and prayers was 
destined to produce a rich and joyful harvest. It was 
doubtless already exerting a silent influence upon the 
secret springs of that young and ardent mind; and, like 
the effects of a vernal sun, scarcely perceived at first, it 
was slowly but surely preparing the heart for the fragrant 
blossoms and precious fruits which it bore in mature life. 
It might have had a present tendency in giving direction 
to the incipient developments of that filial character and 
conduct for which young Linsley was remarkable. Elis 
deportment towards his parents was, in more than an 
an ordinary sense, that of an obedient and affectionate 
son. As an evidence of this, when he himself had _ be- 
come the head of a family, his father, on making him a 
visit, observed,—‘‘ I have no recollection, Harvey, that, 
from your birth to the present hour, you ever uttered to 
me a single disrespectful word.” 

The history of Mr. Linsley’s religious exercises, result- 
ing in his conversion, possesses a peculiar interest. It is 
given in his own words in the Memoir, and occupies a 
considerable number of pages. Rare, indeed, is it that an 
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individual’s Christian experience is so marked and stri- 
king; or that the transition of the human mind from its 
opposition to the divine will to a filial obedience, gives 
such decisive evidence both of the soul’s regeneration and 
of the necessity of regeneration. No mention is made of 
his having been seriously impressed till he was fourteen 
years of age. ‘‘At that time,” he remarks, ‘‘a deep 
impression was made on my mind, which lasted for some 
months, but eventually terminated without any radical 
change.” At the age of twenty-two, he accompanied an 
uncle on business to the south. He had occasionally 
used irreverent language in respect to the Deity, and now 
that evil habit was increasing upon him. He would 
never allow himself, however, to profane the sacred name 
of Jesus. He felt that if he should ever become so de- 
praved as to commit such a sin, it would be his duty to 
repent at once and be a Christian. But after the lapse of 
a few days, and in an unguarded moment, he was left to 
do that which he had looked upon as a most daring act of 
impiety. Aroused by a consciousness of guilt in having 
wickedly profaned the name of Jesus, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Now 
I must repent; but am I ready?” ‘To perform this duty 
he was totally unprepared ; and he found in his own sad 
experience, the evil of procrastination, even though a day 
be specified for future repentance. On the evening of 
February 11, 1810, while at Charlestown, Virginia, he 
was attacked with an alarming illness; and at about the 
same time, he was more than ever awakened to a sense 
of his spiritual condition. ‘*God in his mercy,’ he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ sent an arrow of conviction to my heart, and it 
was ‘fastened by the master of assemblies,’ like a nail 
in a sure place. I was now in a land of strangers; enter- 
tained little or no prospect of recovery; looked forward 
to eternity without a shadow of hope; my sins stared 
me in the face; eternal banishment from the presence of 
God was to be my doom, and that soon. I entreated my 
uncle to request some clergyman to pray with me; but 
he was an avowed Universalist, and ashamed to comply. 
I requested a Bible, but he presumed none could be found 
in the house. I broke into tears of sorrow, as one soon 
to perish, and no relief from God, angels or men, could 
I obtain. My distress of mind was so extreme as to keep 
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me constantly in a profuse perspiration, and this cireum- 
stance operated favorably to my complaint.” 

On recovering from his indisposition, his mental anguish 
continued, and became even more intense. Having been 
advised to travel, he proceeded to Harper’s Ferry; but its 
enchanting scenery had no charms for him. While cross- 
ing the stream, he was strongly tempted to destroy himself 
by drowning. Such was the pungency of his convictions, 
in connection with the ardor and activity of his mind, the 
excitability of his nature, and the vividness of his im- 
agination, that, during this protracted period, his suffer- 
ings were almost intolerable. ‘The scenes of eternity, 
with images of awful terror, seemed to pass in review 
before him. ‘The following extract, which is but a page 
from many of a similar import, will give the reader some 
idea of the anguish of mind he endured :— 


‘¢ February 14.—This morning I awoke in such a state of unutterable 
despair, as few of the human family ever experience this side of the 
eternal world; all my distress before was comparatively light to that 
of this morning. I entertain no doubt but that, as David says, ‘ the 
pains of hell got hold of me.’ I had a large foretaste of that fire 
which shall never be quenched ; that dreadful burning in the soul, that 
a drop of water to the tongue would be worth worlds of treasure. 
The Potomac river flowed within a few rods of the door, and such 
was the burning in my breast, that I speak but what I really felt when 
I say, it appeared to me that if the whole river could pass through my 
breast, it would be burnt up, lost, annihilated! I could not sit still, or 
stand still one minute—would seize a pitcher of water and drink it as a 
man would in the fire, or when he should know he was to be in hell 
the next moment. It, however, had no effect, because it did not reach 
the difficulty ; this was in my heart. O! I exclaimed, had I only 
raised my hand [referring to previous feelings], or in any way given 
my assent, that I would accept the offer of salvation made by the 
Saviour, I might now be rejoicing in religion, with a hope of eternal 
life through Him. But death eternal! O that word eternal! None 
but the damned, and those who feel as I then did, can realize the im- 
port of this word. I entertained no more hope, net the least shadow, 
than if I had been in hell. Every step I took, I was apprehensive of 
immediately sinking; walking in the piazza, I repeatedly laid hold of 
the pillars to prevent myself from sinking. I made two or three turns 
for the Potomac, to cool myself from the flame that raged within. I 
had no temptation now to destroy myself, for all the heaven I was 
ever to enjoy, was the few moments left me to remain out of hell! I 
felt, with all its force, that most accurate description of despair by 
Milton— 
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“«¢ Me miserable! which way shall I fly 7 
Which way I fly, is hell; myself am hell; 
And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep, 

Still’ threatening to devour me, opens wide, 
To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.’ ” 


In the ensuing spring he returned to his father’s resi- 
dence in Connecticut, and to his former employment; but 
he found no relief to his troubled spirit. All was dark 
and gloomy, and he was fearful that his sins were entirely 
past forgiveness. He visited many clergymen of different 
denominations, and other devoted Christians; but still 
continued in this state of despair, with little or no miti- 
gation, for eleven months. Several persons, and among 
them one or two of his own sisters, on witnessing his 
distress, were awakened and brought to a saving and 
joyful knowledge of the truth. During this long period 
of deep anxiety, he frequently retired for secret prayer ; 
but he failed to make that entire surrender of his 
heart to God, and to exercise that affectionate faith 
in Christ, which were necessary to the joyful emancipa- 
tion of his soul from the thraldom of sin. Had he sooner 
submitted to the righteousness of Jesus, he might have 
escaped so long and painful an apprehension of a terrible 
doom. At length came the hour of his glad deliverance. 
The greatness and glory of the change, as described in 
his own words, form a strking contrast to the sad tale of 
his wo, related in a previous extract. 


*©On Thursday night, the 27th of December, 1810, a night never 
to be forgotten, the Lord was my helper and my deliverer. My soul 
was much agonized in prayer, that if possible I might find salvation. 
I said and felt that though I had been praying and entreating God’s 
mercy for eleven months, “still I was a sinner, and all my prayers and 
tears were like chaff before the wind. They were not to be found ; and 
so far from making myself better, I was still that miserable sinner, un- 
worthy of any thing but eternal destruction ; but I said, ‘ If thou wilt 
suffer me to believe in thee, I will with all my heart.’ This portion 
of Scripture seemed to be impressed with sen | and meaning: ‘ Be- 
lievest thou that I am able to do this?’ Icried, ‘ Lord, I do believe, 
help thou mine unbelief. ’ 

‘* In a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, I felt myself compara- 
tively in a new world. [saw with new eyes, I heard with new ears, 
and [ certainly understood with a new heart. It was about ten o’clock 
in the evening. I walked to the window, and the stars appeared to 
shine with a new lustre. O, thought I, that I had ten thousand 
tongues to praise my Saviour ; I cried out, sun, moon and stars, praise 
him; seas and skies, praise him; saints and angels, shout and praise 
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him; but every thing appeared to fall so infinitely short of the glory 
due to him, that I clasped my hands together and cried again, Lord, 
glorify thou thyself, and let my soul also glorify thee. 1 could dis- 
cover no possibility that the millionth part of the glory due him, 
could ever be rendered even in eternity. Well may the four living 
creatures, and the four and twenty elders, ascribe glory, and honor, 
and might, and majesty, and dominion, to him that sitteth on the 
throne, ‘and to the Lamb forever. I now gave up my soul and body 
over and over again, and O, said I, that I had a thousand more souls 
to give him. DidI believe that I had committed the unpardonable sin! 
Truly I was a great sinner ; but had I been a thousand times greater, 
here is mercy enough to pardon me, if I could but believe. O the 
height, the depth, the length, and the breadth of the love of Jesus.” 


Mr. Linsley had now passed the most important crisis 
in the history of a human being. He had emerged into 
a new world, redolent of joy and beauty. In his own 
experience, he felt that the greatness of the change was 
appropriately represented in the Scriptures as a passing 
from death to life—a transition from darkness into mar- 
vellous light. 

At the time of his conversion, he was the teacher of a 
school in Cheshire, and a boarder in the family of the 
Congregational minister of that place. He immediately 
evinced an earnest desire for the salvation of souls; and, 
in connection with a few others, he commenced a weekly 
religious meeting. It had been held but a few evenings, 
when the attendance had so greatly increased, that hun- 
dreds thronged the place, and several were hopefully 
converted. His mind was soon led to the subject of 
making an open avowal of his attachment to the cause of 
Christ, by uniting with a visible church; as will be seen 
from the following record in his private journal, bearing 
date, February 17, 1811,—‘‘1 have for a few weeks past 
believed it my indispensable duty to make a public pre- 
fession of religior at baptism 
can only be administered by immersion. It requires some 
self-denial, situated as I am in the family of a Congre- 
gational minister.” He resolved to embrace the earliest 
opportunity, in obedience to his Lord’s example and com- 
mand, to fulfil this cherished desire of his heart. He 
was accordingly baptized on the 12th of April following, 
and received into membership with the Baptist church in 
North Haven, then under the pastoral charge of the Rev. 
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Joshua Bradley. The occasion to him was one of live- 
liest gratitude and joy. 

The path of duty, opening to future usefulness, was 
soon made plain before him. A powerful impression that 
he was called to preach the gospel of the grace of God, 
took deep hold upon his active spirit. Feeling the neces- 
sity of a better education previous to entering upon that 
sacred and responsible work, he closed his school in 
Cheshire, and commenced a course of preparatory study 
at the academy in Wallingford, under the superintendence 
of his own pastor, the Rev. Mr. Bradley. Here Mr. Lins- 
ley pursued his studies, to which he devoted from eight to 
twelve hours a day, with his accustomed energy and in- 
dustry, besides spending, at the same time, six hours a 
day in teaching a school of ninety pupils. But in the 
ardor of his untiring spirit he had undertaken too much-—— 
more than his physical constitution, though naturally 
strong and healthy, was able to sustain. In less than a 
year, he was the victim of a serious hemorrhage from the 
lungs, to which he was afterwards often subject. He 
was now brought low, and apparently near to death; but 
his buoyant soul rose triumphant over its diseased tene- 
ment, and still felt those pure and lofty aspirations for the 
service of his divine Master, which characterized the 
commencement of his Christian life. After a voyage to 
Maine, he returned with his health so far recovered as to 
resume his studies at Guilford, under the tuition of a 
Congregational clergyman. Here he took charge of the 
academy as an imstructer, while completing his own 
course of preparation for college. His active nature and 
persevering spirit carried him through every difficulty, 
and he entered the Freshiman class at Yale College, in 
September, 1813. ‘The same elements of character that 
had hitherto sustained Mr. Linsley, were still the strength 
of his present purpose and the harbinger of his future 
success. ‘The subjoined paragraph, from the Memoir, 
exhibits something of the independence and indomitable 
energy of his nature, both in his power to plan for him- 
self and to execute the purposes of his mind. 


‘¢ As iJlustrating his character, it is proper to observe, that he main- 
tained himself through his collegiate course, as he did in preparing for 
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it, solely by his own unaided exertions in teaching, never receiving one 
farthing of assistance from any individual. During his first winter, 
he continued teaching at Guilford, and returned to college in April. 

Three-fourths of the junior year were passed as preceptor of an academy 
in Bedford, N. Y. Yet he kept up with his class, and on returning 
to the Seminary, found himself three weeks in advance of them. 

During most of his senior year, he taught the New Bedford Town- 
ship Academy in New Haven; recited regularly all the while with his 
class ; wrote disputes, not only for himself, but for others of his com- 
peers ; recited in Hebrew, in addition to the usual studies of the class ; 
and also attended the lectures of the Institution on Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Mineralogy, Astronomy, etc. He was accustomed in subse- 
quent life to remark, that on reviewing the formidable obstacles that 
opposed his obtaining an education, and the herculean labors he was 
compelled to exert in order to achieve this darling object, the attempt 
seemed even to himself almost like madness. Yet he graduated honor- 
ably, and as he was accustomed to remark, was never in debt.”’ 


Thus, with a manly self-reliance, and a steady and 
exalted aim, like Application in Aiken’s allegory, he as- 
cended the hill of science, and entered the temple of truth 
upon its summit. Mr. Linsley’s is a brilliant example, 
worthy of imitation by many a youth who may seem 
compelled by the force of circumstances or his own indi- 
gence to forego the possession of those intellectual treasures 
and that eminent usefulness to which he aspires. Let 
him but form and cherish the determined purpose to 
secure the desired attainment, and enter upon his work 
with a corresponding zeal, and in the result, under the 
favor of Providence, he will be astonished at his own suc- 
cess. ‘ Possunt, quia posse videntur.” 

In the spring of 1815, Yale College was blessed with a 
powerful and extensive revival of religion. Previous to its 
commencement, and feeling the need of such a work of 
grace, Mr. Linsley and a few other pious students began to 
hold prayer-meetings early in the morning, with particular 
reference to the unconverted members of the college. A 
gracious visitation of mercy soon ensued, and about eighty 
professed to have experienced a change of heart, many of 
whom became eminent ministers of the gospel. ‘Mr. 
Linsley was deeply interested in this revival, and gave it 
his constant personal efforts, with all the energies of his 
warm and devoted heart, overflowing with love to the 
Saviour and to the souls of his fellow-students. In sub- 
sequently describing this remarkable effusion of the Spirit, 
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he observed,—‘‘ I not unfrequently spent days in conver- 
sation, exhortation and prayer among the students, and was 
frequently interrupted in my studies by young men who 
requested me with tears to pray for them; and one after- 
noon was interrupted in this way by no less than six, all 
of whom afterwards manifested a hope in Christ.” 

Mr. Linsley was graduated with his class from Yale, 
at the commencement in September, 1817. He continued 
his connection with the New ‘Township Academy, of 
which he had been the Principal during his senior year. 
While thus engaged as an instructer, he also acquired 
some knowledge of the French language, and made con- 
siderable progress in theological study. On the first of 
February following, he was married to Miss Sophia B. 
Lyon, an amiable and accomplished daughter of Col. 
William Lyon, of New Haven. ‘This was an affectionate 
union of Christian hearts, and not unworthy to be called 
a type of that which exists between the blessed Redeemer 
and the church of his love. Mr. Linsley had now been 
long toiling to prepare himself for the high and re- 
sponsible duties of the sacred ministry. He was nearly 
ready to enter upon the arduous and honorable work for 
which his soul panted; and he looked forward with aus- 
picious hopes to a bright career of usefulness. Buta 
fearful attack of hemorrhage at the lungs cast a gloomy 
shadow over his future prospects, while it compelled him 
for the present, to relinquish the fond hope of preaching 
the unsearchable riches of Christ. Physicians assured 
him, that if he undertook the duties of a minister, it would 
be at the sacrifice of his life. Being under the necessity 
of abandoning, for a while at least, the darling object of 
his heart, he resolved to devote his time and talents to the 
instruction of youth, and await the results of Providence 
in respect to his entering the Christian ministry. Asa 
teacher he was eminently successful, and enjoyed un- 
bounded prosperity. He was solicited, by liberal offers, 
to continue as principal of the New Township Academy ; 
but he was already engaged to take charge of another at 
New Canaan, for a term of three years. He soon removed 
to the latter place, and entered upon the duties of his sta- 
tion. Here he commenced writing for various periodicals, 
on different subjects; a practice which he continued 
through life, and for which he was peculiarly fitted by 
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his extensive attainments and close habits of observation. 
The following extract from his diary, shows that he was 
a thorough student of the Bible :— 


‘*New Canaan, Sept. 19. 1818.—Have taken much satisfaction in 
reading the Scriptures—can truly say, blessed forever be the mighty 
God of Jacob—precious indeed has his word appeared to me this day. 
I have read about three hundred verses in my Greek Testament, more 
than two hundred in the French, and twenty verses in my Hebrew 
Bible, and a number of chapters in English in the morning : universal- 
ly enjoy the spirit of Scripture better to read it in the original lan- 
guage, than in English or French. ‘Think I understand it better, and 
the truth makes a deeper impression on my mind. O the height, the 
depth, the length and breadth of the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ! 
How much he suffered to redeem such a sinful rebel as myself! May 
he in his great goodness, pass by all my sins, make me more zealous, 
spiritual and active in his blessed cause of truth and righteousness.”’ 


During his residence of three years at New Canaan, 
Mr. Linsley experienced repeated visitations of his former 
complaint, and his symptoms were often so alarming as 
to seem to herald the speedy approach of the king of ter- 
rors. But for wise purposes his life was prolonged. In 
1821, he removed to Stratford, and there opened a board- 
ing-school for young men preparing to enter college. In 
this quiet and beautiful village he resided till the time of 
his death. As an evidence of his success in teaching, he 
received, on leaving New Canaan, five applications to 
take charge of academies, in as many different towns. He 
won the confidence and attachment of his pupils, and 
by them he was ever remembered with the warmest 
friendship and gratitude. Many of them have risen to 
eminence, and are now occupying important ecclesiastical 
or civil stations. 

At length, Mr. Linsley lost for a time the ardor of his 
first love, and those elevated spiritual affections that had 
characterized his previous Christian course. He was 
awakened, Nov. 20, 1826, to a sense of his backslidings; 
and for a few days, he suffered great mental depression 
and anguish. ‘Though almost in despair, yet the predom- 
inant desire and purpose of his heart were still to live and 
die in the service of his Master. He soon experienced a 
pleasing change in his feelings. That dreadful darkness 
that had gathered about him was dispelled, and the glori- 
ous Sun of Righteousness beamed into his soul with a radi- 
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ance as enrapturing as it was divine. He was almost over- 
powered with the measures of the blessed Spirit which he 
received; and he observed, that it seemed as if his ‘‘ heart- 
strings would break, and the soul fly away and be with 
God.” He felt as Dr. Payson says a man feels when he 
is prepared to die: ‘‘ He is not obliged to be crowded re- 
luctantly along, but the other world comes like a great 
magnet to draw him away from this, and he begins to 
taste it, perfect happiness forever and ever, forever and 
ever !” 

At this time the state of religious feeling in Stratford 
was very low. Mr. Linsley immediately commenced vis- 
iting from house to house, conversing on the subject of 
religion, and praying in almost every family. His labors 
were greatly blessed. Meetings were often held at his 
own house, thronged by interested and anxious persons, 
sometimes numbering, on cold winter evenings, as many 
as two hundred and fifty. There was no Paptist church 
in the place. The Congregational church as a body were 
inactive. ‘heir pastor, however, cordially codperated 
with Mr. Linsley ; but the labor of conducting the meet- 
ings devolved principally upon the latter, to whom it was 
a sweet and delightful service. As the fruits of this pre- 
cious revival, about eighty professed a hope in Christ. 
Several cases of conversion were remarkably striking, and 
afforded gratifying evidence of the value and results of 
faithful personal efforts. A few of the converts united 
with the Baptist church in New Haven, with which Mr. 
Linsley then connected himself by certificate. 

The subject of this sketch was now enjoying uninter- 
rupted prosperity, both in his spiritual feelings and in his 
temporal affairs. In his anxiety to be useful to others, 
and in the ardor of his devoted heart, he was sometimes 
too regardless of his health. ‘This was one of his princi- 
pal faults, and one for which he often had to suffer. But 
when prostrated by sickness, his spirits were usually 
buoyant and happy; and with a calm resignation, he ever 
held himself at the sovereign disposal of his blessed 
Lord. His natural activity and liveliness of mind proba- 
bly aided his system in throwing off disease, and contrib- 
uted not a little to the prolongation of his life. This pe- 
culiarity may be illustrated by an incident. While in 
college, he had an alarming attack of his prevailing com- 
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plaint of the lungs. His physician, having visited him at 
his room, had returned, and was observing to some one 
that he feared Mr. Linsley would never again go out; at 
that moment, casting his eye upon the opposite side of the 
street, he beheld his patient walking erect and ata rapid 
pace ! 

In 1828, frequent religious meetings were held among the 
Congregationalists i in Connecticut, called the Conference of 
the churches. In these Mr. Linsley took a deep and ac- 
tive interest. He was repeatedly sent as a delegate from 
the church in Stratford ; and, ‘‘ on one occasion, in which 
twenty-eight churches were represented, he was unani- 
mously appointed chairman, although no other individual 
of his denomination was known to be present.’ He ad- 
dressed these meetings with great feeling, and with ap- 
parent good effect. ‘They were often the beginning of 
powerful revivals in the places where they were held. 
Witnessing their beneficial influence, he caused their in- 
troduction, to some extent, among the Baptist churches, 
where’ they were attended with the divine blessing. 
Here, too, he was called to take the lead and direct the 
services. 

At the head of a flourishing school in hisown mansion, 
Mr. Linsley was still desirous of exerting a wider and 
more direct influence in the cause that lay nearest his 
heart. He longed to be a herald of the glorious gospel of 
the blessed God. ‘The first instance of his preaching was 
in New Haven, July 6, 1828, in the pulpit of his pastor, 
who was then indisposed. After this, he preached oc- 
casionally in different places. ‘The Congregational cler- 
gyman in Stratford, having resigned his charge, Mr. Lins- 
ley was appointed one of a committee to call his suc- 
cessor, and was also invited, during the interim, to conduct 
their meetings on the Sabbath and at other times. All 
these duties he cheerfully and satisfactorily performed. 
These testimonials of another denomination of Christians, 
show how highly he was esteemed by them, notwith- 
standing he was a decided and uncompromising Baptist. 
His own feelings in regard to duty may be gathered from 
the following note, made in his diary at this time :— 


*‘Oet. 15.—Went to New Haven with a hope to hear Rev. B. M. H. 
preach ; but he was absent, and by urgent request, I preached for him 
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all day. Enjoyed a good day and sustained no injury whatever. This 
circumstance of receiving no injury, increased my anxiety to know my 
duty with regard to preaching constantly. Have long been troubled 
on this subject, but always conceived that my lungs were so defective or 
liable to injury from frequent hemorrhages, that I have remained tol- 
erably satisfied that my sphere of usefulness did not extend beyond 
conference meetings, prayer meetings, and occasionally, like the pres- 
ent, to aid a church in the absence of a minister. But after much prayer, 
and desire to know what to do on this subject, am still in doubt, as 
my health is not otherwise good. All these things together conspire 
to keep me a school teacher. May the Lora lead me to discharge my 
duty in all things, as he would have me. O that I knew his mind and 
will, and that he would grant me grace to discharge all the obligations 


that devolve upon me, without consulting or conferring with flesh and 
blood.”’ 


During the next spring and summer, Mr. Linsley 
preached quite frequently, and also took an active part in 
the ‘Temperance Reform, then but lately commenced. 
He delivered a number of addresses to large audiences in 
his own village on the subject. A society was organized, 
and he was unanimously elected its first president. He 
engaged in this benevolent enterprise with his usual ac- 
tivity and zeal, though he experienced considerable oppo- 
sition. He was one of the first ministers in the state who 
subscribed the pledge of total abstinence. 

His health was now comparatively good, it having been 
a number of years since he had had a recurrence of his old 
complaint. He determined therefore to venture forth asa 
herald of salvation. Among a portion of the inhabitants of 
his own town, there existed a great religious destitution. It 
was truly, as he observed, ‘‘ missionary ground.” His heart 
was moved to preach to them the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. He accordingly rented a building at the lower 
wharf, and fitted it up at his own expense, as a place of 
worship. Here he preached, from Jan. 8, 1831, until the 
next July. The meetings, on the Sabbath and in the 
evening, were well attended; his hearers were often ap- 
parently seriously impressed : their moral habits began to 
improve; and several of them, as a result of these efforts, 
were subsequently hopefully converted. But after prayer- 
ful consideration, and with the advice of others, he 
deemed it expedient to transfer the interest commenced at 
Stratford, to the adjoining town of Milford. His ordina- 
tion was also urged by his brethren in the ministry. He 
was accordingly set apart to the work of an evangelist, by 
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an ecclesiastical council, held in connection with the an- 
niversary of the Connecticut Baptist Convention, at Mer- 
iden, June 9, 1831. He had previously been licensed by 
the church in New Haven, of which he was a member. 

He now dismissed his prosperous school, that he might 
devote himself entirely to the work of preaching the gos- 
pel of reconciliation. In the earnestness of his active 
spirit, he was ready to assume the duties of his high call- 
ing, with much of that singleness of aim and heaven-in- 
spired devotedness which characterized the ministry of 
Paul. He was urged onward by a love for his work—a 
love for the souls of men, and above all, by the constrain- 
ing love of Christ. His heart was filled with the true spirit 
of Christian benevolence. He delightedin making sacrifices, 
that he might win the lost to truth and heaven; and he 
counted it his highest honor to preach the gospel to the 
poor. ‘‘Some, perhaps, would ask,’ said he, ‘‘ Why do 
you not continue your lucrative employment, and stop 
preaching? They might as well ask, Why not go to eter- 
nal destruction, and give up heaven?’ He commenced 
preaching in Milford in July, a few weeks after his ordi- 
nation, with evident tokens of the divine favor. The Town 
House, where. the meetings were held, was crowded to 
overflowing; many were awakened, and several were 
brought to a knowledge of the truth. In the next June,a 
church was constituted with nineteen members, which 
soon increased to thirty-three. The Town House had 
also been purchased, and thoroughly repaired, mostly at 
his own expense. In the meantime, he had consented to 
divide his labors between Milford and the Baptist church 
in Stratfield; and before the year closed, he had baptized 
eleven persons in the former place and thirteen in the lat- 
ter. Early in 1834, he became the pastor of the church 
in Stratfield, having first pledged considerable pecuniary 
aid to the church in Milford, by which, with their own 
efforts, they could sustain a minister. The church and 
congregation in Stratfield greatly increased under his la- 
bors, and became warmly attached to their faithful pastor. 
From his diary, bearing date, January, 1835, we copy a 
brief account of his labors :— 


‘*It is now four years since I was licensed, and three and a half 
since my ordination. I have baptized forty-two persons, and by the 
special favor of God, have, as I trust, been instrumental in the awak- 
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ing and directing of some souls to Christ. Have traveled 4012 miles 
the past year, 3088 the year previous, making 7100 miles in two years, 
besides supplying the pulpit statedly all the year, with the exception 
of two or three Sabbaths. In one journey to Hartford, in February 
last, I gave an address on temperance in Wallingford ; 26th, at 7 P.M. 

preached in Meriden. ‘Two persons were awakened by the text, Ps. 

xxvi, 9, who soon after expressed a hope and united with the Baptist 
church in that place. Was informed that a number were awakened. 

On the 27th, attended a Board meeting of the Convention. On the 
28th, preached in Hartford, where another was awakened, and soon 
after united with the Baptist church. On the 29th, preached again in 
Hartford, in the morning ; in Wethersfield to a full house in the after- 
noon ; and in the evening at Meriden, heard brother D. preach ; I fol- 
lowed him with an exhortation—house very full—night very dark, and 
traveling very bad. ‘The Lord was there with his Holy Spirit.” 


Mr. Linsley received urgent and pressing requests to re- 
turn to Milford; and was also invited, about this time, to 
take the pastoral charge of a number of the most infiuen- 
tial churches in the state. ‘These calls he declined, and 
continued to labor as a successful and beloved minister in 
Stratfield. He was a warm friend and supporter of the 
missionary enterprise, as will be shown hereafter ; and in 
the spring of 1835, he attended as a delegate the meeting 
of the Triennial Convention in Richmond, Va. In the 
cause of ministerial education, he manifested a deep inter- 
est, and in establishing the Connecticut Literary Institu- 
tion, which was opened about this time at Suffield, he 
rendered essential aid. He also made special efforts to 
commence a Baptist interest in Bridgeport. This, with 
the assistance of a few friends, he accomplished. The 
Episcopal house of worship, located in the central part of 
the city, was purchased, and a Baptist church subse- 
quently organized under favorable auspices. For this 
object he traveled much, and collected, by his own per- 
scnal exertions in obtaining subscriptions, nearly $3000, 
having placed his own name witha liberal sum at the 
head of the list. He designed to become the pastor of 
the new church in Bridgeport, and looked forward with 
deep interest to this promising feld of labor. But in this 
he was disappointed through the failure of his health ; 
and the fond expectations of that little band of disciples 
of having the faithful shepherd of their choice, were 
changed to deep regret and sorrow. His self-denying toils 
and exposures in their behalf, had been too much for his 
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constitution to endure without injury, as will be seen from 
the following extract from the Memoir, which also speaks 
of his preaching his last sermon :— 


‘*On the first Sabbath of 1836, he preached his farewell discourse at 
Stratfield, with the intention of visiting the destitute churches in the 
state, and in the autumn to commence ministering in Bridgeport. But 
the Lord who seeth not as man, devised to set aside this dearly cher- 
ished plan, and frustrate his schemes of usefulness. ‘The extra exer- 
tions and exposures he had undergone, had effectually undermined his 
health, and in the month subsequent to the delivery of his farewell, he 
was found a victim of the minister’s foe, bronchitis. His throat, 
which had been for some weeks in a threatening state, now assumed 
so alarming an aspect, that a councilof physicians was summoned, who 
decided upon the excision of the palate, which was accordingly effected. 

‘** At the time of the operation, he was in Hartford, with his belov- 
ed friend, the lamented Dr. Davis, with whom he was engaged in com- 
piling the Conference Hymn Book now in use, under the title of the 
‘ Baptist Select Hymns.’ During this visit, he preached for the 
last time. His health continuing to decline, his physicians were 
decided in the opinion that he must by all means desist from public 
speaking. As it is interesting to know the state of his mind under this 
disappointment, we subjoin the following short extract :— 

** April 19th.—May the Lord Jesus direct all this business, and 
give me grace sufficient to endure all these trials in such a way that 
God may be glorified, and my own soul benefitted by this affliction, 
rendered peculiarly afflictive, from the fact that I have received urgent 
solicitations from persons in a number of revivals of religion, ‘ to come 
over and help them.’ ‘To be compelled in all these instances to say, it 
is impossible, has been trying; but the Lord can and will accomplish 
his work, with what means he pleases, and both when and where he 
pleases. Glory be to his name.”’ 


We have now followed Mr. Linsley to the close of his 
labors as an active minister of the gospel. ‘Though short 
and pursued under many disadvantages, still they were 
honored by his Master as the means of turning many to 
righteousness. But his mission was not yet accomplished ; 
and, during the remainder of his life, we are to view him 
in another and pleasing light. Many, perhaps, at his 
age, and in his situation, would have considered their 
work on earth as done. But his ever active nature, though 
struggling with disease, sought for constant and useful 
employment; and, in tracing his course through the few 
remaining years of his life, we wonder how he was en- 
abled to effect such astonishing results. He was yet to 
distinguish himself in scientific labors and attainments, 
and win an enviable reputation as a Naturalist. 
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Such was the precarious state of his health in the sum- 
mer of 1836, that physicians advised him to travel. A tour 
to Maine, formerly so beneficial, was now taken without 
affording relief. His health continuing to decline, he re- 
solved on spending the winter at the South. He sailed 
in December for Georgia, where he remained till the next 
spring, when he returned to his family in Stratford. His 
health had slightly improved, but any thing like a perma- 
nent restoration he could not expect. During his absence, 
he constantly contributed interesting articles for various 
religious and scientific periodicals. Denied the privilege 
of proclaiming the blessed truths of Revelation, he now 
devoted himself with all the energy of his youthful days 
to explore the Creator's works in the studies of Natura! 
History. For these pursuits he had always possessed a 
peculiar fondness; but, on account of his other engage- 
ments, he had given them but little time and attention. 
How a decided invalid could accomplish so much in so 
short a period, in this department of science, as is men- 
tioned in the subjoined interesting extract, the reader may 
well be at a loss to divine. 


‘¢Mr. Linsley was accustomed to remark, ‘I am never idle.’ Indeed 
so peculiarly was activity his characteristic, that it seemed like an im- 
possibility for him to be without employment; and hence he was con- 
tinually going beyond the limits of his strength. He possessed a na- 
tive fondness for the study of Natural History, in allits varied branches 
of wonder and beauty. Yet having upon him duties and responsibilities 
of so much greater importance, he had never, with the exception of 
botany, devoted his attention tu these, to him, fascinating pursuits. 
Botany he commenced during his residence in New Canaan, , afterwards 
teaching it to his pupils. With his ardent temperament, it was very diffi- 
cult for him, if he was interested in a pursuit at all, to avoid following 
it with great enthusiasm. In this study, therefore, he soon excelled, 
and collected about a thousand species. His school, and subsequently 
his arduous duties as a clergyman, forbade the prosecution of any other 
branch of Natural History ; for his soul was absorbed in this important 
work to the exclusion of these studies. But now a change had taken 
place. Relentless disease had summoned him from his station upen 
the walls of Zion, and he could: no longer devote his willing energies 
to that cause, in which he had so earnestly desired to spend, and be 
spent. ‘To remain inactive was impossible, and he now yielded to the 
bent of his taste, with a desire to be useful, although he was removed 
from the more active employments of life. He was often accustomed 
to remark upon the great benefit to be derived from studying the glori- 
ous Creator and his works of inexpressible beauty and wisdom, and 
the devotional feelings which an acquaintance with their wonders, as 
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developed in a scientific investigation, inspired. Ornithology was the 
first branch he took up, having obtained a few specimens during his 
sojourn at the South. Once having entered the lists, he pursued the 
subject with an unconquerable perseverance and enthusiasm, which all 
his bodily infirmities were unable to abate. Delighted with the pur- 
suit yet more and more as he advanced, with new objects of absorbing 
interest continually unfolding to his view ; what he accomplished in 
the few years devoted to the subject, is truly astonishing. In May, 1837, 
after his return from the South, he was made a member of Yale Nat- 
ural History Society; some time subsequently, as his labors became 
more conspicuous, of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences : 
of the Hartford Natural History Society, and of the Boston Society of 
Natural History. 

‘‘In the department of ornithology, he collected a cabinet of great 
beauty, comprising more than three hundred species, all of which, with 
a very few exceptions, were elegantly prepared by his own hands. 
He ascertained more species of birds in Connecticut, than were found 
by Wilson, the distinguished ornithologist, in the United States. 
Then he devoted his time to mammalia, in which department he dis- 
covered several more species in Connecticut than had been found else- 
where in New England, one entirely new ; to amphibia and reptiles, 
in which he also detected some species not found elsewhere in New 
England; and to shells, in which he ascertained as native to his own 
state, more than double the number supposed by other naturalists to be 
resident there, (among them many new species, to several of which 
brother naturalists have affixed his name ;) and also to fishes. 

‘** Justly did a scientific friend remark, after his decease, ‘ As a nat- 
uralist, Mr. Linsley exhibited the most zealous enthusiasm, great sa- 
gacity, and unfailing perseverance. With such qualifications, he could 
not but succeed ; and his progress has indeed been surprisingly rapid.’ 

‘¢ He amassed rich and valuable cabinets, consisting of these various 
branches. That of birds has been already noticed. ‘That of conchol- 
ogy is very extensive and elegant, containing more than two thousand 
species. He also left valuable collections, comprising fishes, minerals, 
reptiles, geological remains, &c., beautifully arranged and labelled by 
himself; with other interesting specimens of various descriptions. 
After becoming deeply interested in investigating the wonders of nature’s 
varied treasures, he determined, should no insuperable obstacle oppose, to 
execute complete catalogues, with copious illustrative notes, of the ani- 
mals inhabiting Connecticut. This was a most arduous undertaking, 
requiring constant study and unremitting personal investigation. 

** Tt was a work much needed, as nothing of the kind had ever pre- 
viously been attempted in Connecticut, and ‘the science of zoology in 
this state was comparatively in its infancy. He here found abundant 
employment and stimuli; often expressing his firm conviction, that 
these charming and exciting labors preserved his life, by serving to ab- 
stract his attention from painful bodily maladies, and ‘affording ample 
amusement for his active spirits. The Catalogue of Birds was com- 
pleted first, and appeared in Silliman’s Journal, where it attracted 
much attention, and with its highly interesting notes, elicited many 
flattering notices. This was followed by that on the Mammalia. The 
list of Reptiles being completed, was published immediately after his 
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decease ; and one of the last acts he aecomplished on earth was to 
finish the article on Fishes, which was also given to the public in due 
time. His Catalogue of Shells was more elaborate, and had cost him 
more labor than any of the others. He left this dist entire, (although 
unaccompanied by the very interesting notes with which it would have 
been adorned, had he lived to complete it himself,) but not arranged, or 
prepared for publication. So perfect was it, however, that one of his 
family readily accomplished what was necessary in order for its pre- 
sentation to the public. 

** Such are his labors in Natural Science ; and while we take into 
consideration the short period devoted to it, and that with a grievous 
malady upon him, ever and anon prostrating his energies, and com- 
pelling him to relinquish these darling pursuits, the amount of labor 
he accomplished, and what he achieved in the cause of science, are 
almost incredible. 

** Fle was in the habit of exchanging numerous specimens of Natu- 
ral History with scientific gentlemen in many different portions of the 
Union. He maintained a very extensive correspondence, the number 
of letters he penned in a year being truly enormous, communicating 
with all the first naturalists in the country, with his college classmates, 
and a large number of literary and pious acquaintances.”’ 


The results of Mr. Linsley’s studies in Natural History 
are indeed wonderful. But if any were disposed to doubt 
the extent of his labors, as given above, we might refer 
them to the thousands of beautiful specimens, prepared 
by his own hand, which adorn the cabinets of his late 
residence at Elmwood Place, Stratford, and repeat the 
inscription in St. Paul’s church, London, in memory of 
its distinguished architect: St monumentum quaris, cir- 
cumspice. We examined the various articles on the zo- 
dlogy of Connecticut, as they were published in the Amer- 
ican Journal of Science and the Arts, and read the copi- 
ous and instructive notes which accompany them, with 
a high degree of interest and pleasure. Of what Mr. 
Linsley thus accomplished, we cannot speak too highly; 
and we could fondly have wished that his valuable life 
had been much prolonged, that he might have made still 
further contributions to the treasures of science, as well 
as to advance the interests of religion. It is more than 
probable, as has been suggested, that these pursuits, which 
he followed with a ‘ beautiful enthusiasm,” had a benefi- 
cial influence on his health, and in his own opinion and 
that of others, served to protract considerably the period 
of his life. His industry and example are worthy of im- 
itation, to some extent at least, not only by the partial in- 
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valid, but by those who need and seek relaxation from the 
sterner duties of their several stations. With such helps as 
are conveniently obtained, the common observer may easily 
pursue the study of Natural History, and classify the va- 
rious specimens of the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
which he meets with in his accustomed avocations. ‘T'o 
say nothing of the healthful and refining influences of 
such pursuits, the pleasure he would receive from them 
can be estimated only by the initiated. All nature around 
him would be invested with new charms and beauties; 
and friendly voices would seem to greet him from every 
beast, and bird, and fiower. His communion with the 
Creator’s works would be more intimate and rapturous; 
and though alone, surrounding objects would become his 
pleasing acquaintances, affording him a delight similar to 
that which the astronomer feels, as in the calmness of 
evening he contemplates the wonders of the sky, calls the 
stars by their familiar names, and discerns the various 
configurations of the ancient astrologers. 

For a year or more prior to his decease, Mr. Linsley’s 
health seemed considerably improved. His family and 
friends began to hope that it might, to a good degree, be 
restored. But the time of his departure was at hand. 
For this event, which he ever kept in view, he was pre- 
pared. His last illness was short. His death was peace- 
ful and triumphant. In that hour of trial the Saviour 
was with him, and he felt that the promises of the gospel, 
which had hitherto been his solace, were now more than 
ever ‘‘great and precious.” His last audible accents 
were, “Glory to God! glory! glory!” He fell asleep 
in Jesus, on the morning of December 26, 1843, in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age. His remains were deposited 
in the beautiful cemetery at New Haven, where his fune- 
ral, with appropriate services, was attended by his be- 
reaved family and relatives, together with a large number 
of pious and scientific friends. 

In the preceding pages we have, perhaps, sufliciently 
indicated the leading traits of Mr. Linsley’s character. 
That he was free from faults, we by no means assert. 
He was of an ardent temperament, decided in his opinions, 
frank and candid; but he was willing that others should 
enjoy their own sentiments, and if compelled to differ 
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from them, it was in a spirit of Christian kindness. He 
shared the confidence aud affection of all his acquaint- 
ances. He possessed an unusual flow of spirits. His 
social virtues were eminently conspicuous. He was the 
light and joy of the domestic circle. He was warmly 
and conscientiously attached to his own religious denomi- 
nation. He took an active part and manifested a deep 
interest in all its benevolent operations. He was person- 
ally intimate with many of its distinguished preachers 
and laymen; and he held correspondence with several of 
its foreign missionaries. His quenchless zeal for the ad- 
vancement of Christ’s kingdom, was accompanied with 
liberal pecuniary contributions. He remarked, a short 
time previous to his death, that they had averaged for 
the last twenty-five years, not less than three hundred 
dollars annually. He lived to do good; he died with his 
work well done; and he has doubtless entered into the 
joy of his Lord. We introduce one more brief extract 
from the Memoir, which, besides being a fair specimen of 
the writer’s style, contains reflections that are valuable. 


*¢ With an eager thirst of knowledge, in the attainment of which he 
had exerted such powerful efforts, and sacrificed health, and almost 
life itself; he was solicitous that others also should share the benefits 
of mental culture, and was desirous to aid them in the laudable pur- 
suit. Thus, while no longer able to proclaim God’s moral attributes 
as seen in the system of gospel grace, the transition was easy and 
lovely to the attributes of wisdom and’ power, as displayed in the 
magnificence of his creation. He who had expatiated, with adoring 
wonder, on the love manifested in the gift of One who is the salvation 
of a ruined world, could now contemplate with admiring gratitude, the 

erfect and wonderful works of Him, who is likewise the Creator and 
Prauiteee: And who shall say he has not now united both these bliss- 
ful employments! While he casts his crown at the feet of the Lamb, 
saying with the innumerable company, Thou art worthy, for Thou 
hast redeemed us unto God by thy blood—will he not also contemplate 
the transcendent glories of an illimitable creation of fathomless beauty, 
perfection, and power, with a continually increasing intellectual ex- 
pansion? Is it only in this dark prison-house of the flesh, that we are 
to cry in rapturous awe, How manifold are thy works, in beauty hast 
thou made them all !—the heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handy work '—or, when we have ascended far 
above the glittering lamps hung out in this vault of splendor, and 
with expanded intellect, enlightened apprehensions, and glorified minds, 
shall we soar into the light which no man can approach unto, drawing 
near to the Erernat Sun? If the departed found such delight in 
tracing the skill and goodness manifested even in the construction of 
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that little warbler which falleth not to the ground without its Creator’s 
notice, what must his emotions be when admitted into the temple of 
Him who stretcheth out the heavens like a curtain, telleth the number 
of the stars, and calleth them all by their names? 


As we review the life and labors of Mr. Linsley, in- 
teresting trains of thought are suggested, which might be 
easily pursued. But we must bring our sketch to a close, 
having already protracted it beyond our original design. 
Perhaps some devoted youth, struggling with difficulties, 
may receive benefit from its perusal, and be stimulated 
to noble and lofty purposes. He has here an example of 
what a young man, cast upon his own resources, may 
accomplish by active industry and persevering effort. 
Many of the great and good have found the pathway to 
eminence and usefulness at first attended with painful 
anxieties and severe personal exertions. ‘'T’o contend suc- 
cessfully against obstacles that seem stern and formidable, 
develops and strengthens the mental powers, and pre- 
pares the individual for still greater and sublimer achieve- 
ments. It has been observed, and with truth, that “ the 
necessity which may produce such a result, ought scarcely 
to be viewed as a misfortune. It is rather a part of the 
means of the most finished education.”’ 'The ascent of a 
mountain may be difficult; but he who climbs its rugged 
side, enjoys a more commanding position and a wider 
prospect, than he who stops at its base. 


Ss. D. P. 
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Dr. d’Aubigné has, for a considerable period, filled a 
large place in the public eye. His ‘‘ History of the Re- 
formation”’ has introduced him into tens of thousands of 
families, of all names and classes. His fame as a histo- 
rian commends to favorable notice whatever comes from 
his pen. We are, therefore, prepared to welcome this 
volume of Discourses to the circle of our Christian 
literature with sincere pleasure. In his Sermons, Dr. 
d’Aubigné stands in no danger of committing the faults, 
if faults they be, into which, as a historian, he seems to 
us to have fallen. As historical records the volumes on 
the Reformation do not precisely correspond with our 
judgment. However delightful and enchanting they may 
be as popular reading-books, and however scrupulously 
correct in their statements of all the main facts concerned, 
the dramatic interest infused into them strikes us as unnatu- 
ral in authoritative annals and sober history. Scenes and 
conversations are constantly reported, for which the author 
must have drawn, it would seem, upon his imagination, 
and not upon authentic records. ‘They are not matters of 
history. ‘They are such things as neither public nor pri- 
vate annals are accustomed to record. He has been 
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reviewed, however, by a Jesuit, and ample vengeance has 
been taken for his unshrinking exposure of the errors of 
Popery. An interesting and useful paper might, doubt- 
less, be composed out of materials and criticisms drawn 
from the Reformer and the Papist. A middle pathway 
between the two might often prove to be the region of 
truth. Such is human nature that each would be dis- 
posed to take a view of events colored by the medium 
through which they are beheld. Each sees them from a 
different direction, and perhaps, in some instances, each 
mayerr. ‘‘ In medio tutissimus ibis.’ But ‘what is the 
chaff to the wheat?” D’Aubigné, as a historian of the 
Reformation, has gone far beyond his predecessors in 
almost every respect. He has communicated more facts 
and details of information, and entered more deeply into 
the spirit of the Reformation, than any other. His 
volumes describing that great event have won him a 
world-wide fame, and will be read with undying interest, 
and consulted as the great repository of facts on this sub- 
ject, we doubt not, for centuries to come. 

The Discourses of d’Aubigné exhibit him to us in a 
new and pleasing attitude. ‘The enthusiastic historian is 
here put aside for the ardent preacher. Having described 
so well what has been in history, we find him equally 
skilful in showing what ought to be in practice. In this 
character, we find much in him that is worthy of praise. 
He does not deal, in these discourses, in abstract state- 
ments of truth, nor in metaphysical reasonings. Nor 
does he permit the reader or hearer to be uninterested, 
but carries him along with him. He is evidently full of 
the matter himself; it is ‘‘as a fire shut up in his bones.” 
He rushes on in a resistless tide; and, seizing the auditor 
at the beginning, he bears him along with him. His 
fervid eloquence kindles a kindred flame wherever it 
touches; and the subject of his appeals, pressed by his 
pungent applications, is conscious that a master-hand is 
in contact with the springs of his thought; while a voice, 
which will not suffer itself to be stifled, is ever calling out 
to him, in the words of Nathan to David—‘‘ Thou art 
the man.” 

But before offering a fuller account of the volumes be- 
fore us, we propose to give a few notices of the life of the 
author. 
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Dr. d’Aubigné, the author of these Discourses, was 
born in the city of Geneva in the year 1794. Consequently 
he is now about 52 years of age. He is descended from 
Huguenot ancestors, who were driven from their native 
country by religious persecutions at the period of the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685). His grandfather, 
Francis Merle, married in the year 1743, the daughter of 
a Protestant nobleman of Geneva, whose name was 
George d’Aubigné. ‘‘Agreeably to a usage,” says Dr. 
Baird, ‘‘ which exists at Geneva, and, I believe, in many 
other portions of Switzerland, by which a gentleman adds 
the name of his wife to his own, in order to distinguish 
him from other persons of the same name, Mr. Francis 
Merle appended that of d’Aubigné to his own, and was 
known as Francis Merle d’Aubigné.” Hence the double 
name of our author. 

Amié Robert Merle d’Aubigné, the son of Francis 
above mentioned, was the father of three sons. Of these, 
the oldest is a respectable merchant in New York, and 
the youngest in New Orleans; the second is the author. 
The father of these sons, in his youth had a strong desire 
to consecrate himself wholly to God, and pursued the 
course of studies necessary to qualify himself for the office 
of the gospel ministry. But on the death of his father, 
his plans were changed through the agency of his uncle 
and guardian, and he devoted himself to other pursuits. 
‘‘In the year 1799, he went on an important commercial 
mission to Constantinople and Vienna. On his return 
from the latter city to Geneva, through Switzerland, in 
the autumn of that year, he was met on the road near 
Zurich by the savage and infuriated hordes of Russians, 
who had been recently defeated by the French forces 
under the command of Masséna, and by them was cruelly 
murdered.”’ His widow, with noble Christian fortitude, 
bore up against the tide of adversity, brought up well her 
three sons,—(our author being then only five years of 
age,)— gave them all a liberal education, and died in 
peace in January last in the city of Geneva; at an age 
exceeding fourscore. 

Our author, the Rev. Dr. Merle d’Aubigné, was edu- 
cated in the Academy or University of Geneva, his native 
city. Having completed the course of studies in the 
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Faculties of Letters and Philosophy, he entered that of 
Theology. 

‘“'The Theological Faculty in the Academy of Geneva, 
when Dr. Merle d’Aubigné was a student,” says the 
writer before quoted, ‘‘ was wholly Socinian in its charac- 
ter. Whatever were the shades of difference in regard 
to doctrine, which prevailed among its professors, they all 
agreed in rejecting the proper divinity of the Saviour and 
of the Holy Spirit, salvation through the expiatory death 
and intercession of the former, and regeneration and 
sanctification by the influences of the latter. With these 
cardinal doctrines of the gospel, others which are con- 
sidered by all evangelical Christians to be fundamental in 
the system of their faith, were also renounced. Alas, the 
same state of things exists at this day in the school which 
Calvin founded, and in which that great man, as well as 
Beza, Francis Turretin, Pictet and other renowned men 
taught the youth who gathered around them, the glorious 
doctrines of the gospel and of the Reformation. 

‘‘}t was under such instruction that Dr. Merle pursued 
his studies for the sacred ministry. But it pleased God 
to send a faithful servant to Geneva, about the time that 
he was completing his theological training. ‘This was 
Mr. Haldane, of Edinburgh, a wealthy and zealous Chris- 
tian, who still [1843] protracts a long and useful life,* 
which has been spent in the service of his Master. 'This 
excellent man, deploring the errors which prevailed in the 
theological department of the academy, endeavored to do 
what he could, during the sojourn of a winter, to counter- 
actthem. For this purpose, he invited a number of the 
young men to his rooms in the hotel in which he lodged, 
and there, by means of an interpreter at first, he endea- 
vored to teach them the glorious gospel. In doing this, 
he commented on the Epistle to the Romans at much 
length. God blessed his efforts to the salvation of some 
ten or twelve of them. 

‘‘ Seldom has it happened,” continues Dr. Baird, ‘ that 
an equal number of young men have been converted about 
the same time and in one place, who have been called to 
perform so important a part in building up the kingdom 





* Mr. Haldane has since deceased. 
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of Christ. One of these men was the excellent Felix 
Neff, of blessed memory. Another was the late Henry 
Pyt. The greater part of them, however, still live to 
adorn and bless the church in France and Switzerland. 
But none of them have become more celebrated than the 
subject of this notice.” 

‘he name of Mr. Haldane having been mentioned in 
the above extract, we shall make no apology for digress- 
ing from our main object so far as to present a brief ac- 
count of his services, derived from a publication issued 
soon after his decease. 

“'The late Robert Haldane, Esq., was so distinguished 
a Baptist, and spent his large fortune so nobly, all his life 
in the support of his principles, that he deserves to be 
placed on honorable record wherever our denomination is 
known. He diverged sometimes into eccentricities, but 
they were never of much moment, and were far out- 
weighed by his ‘entire manner of life.’ It was common 
with him to educate deserving young men for the minis- 
try of the gospel, and send them to foreign lands, at his 
own expense. At one period he formed a magnificent 
scheme for the evangelization of India. He sold his 
estates, (worth, if we remember rightly, upwards of £10,- 
OUU a year,) with a view to proceeding thither personally ; 
secured the co-adjutorship of three of the most distin- 
guished ministers in Great Britain, and engaged to pay 
them £3,500 each, whenever they pleased to return. But 
this was all frustrated by the opposition of the East India 
Company. Their ‘native subjects’ were not to be ‘dis- 
turbed in their religious opinions,’ but damned quietly. 
He afterwards induced the celebrated Rowland Hill to 
visit Scotland twice, built at a large expense ‘taber- 
nacles’ in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, Perth, Dumfries, 
Elgin, Thurso, Dunkeld, and other places, and instituted 
several Seminaries for the education of pious young men. 

‘Through the medium of the late Mr. John Campbell,” 
says the Edinburgh Advertiser, ‘‘ he arranged a plan with 
Mr. Zachary Macaulay, for bringing home from Sierra 
Leone a number of children of Chiefs, about thirty we 
believe, who were to have been educated at Mr. H.’s ex- 
pense in Edinburgh, and sent back to Africa when grown 
up. The children were brought home. A bond for 
£7,000 was given by Mr. Haldane to secure their support 
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for the destined period; but the interest they excited in 
London, induced Mr. Macaulay and his friend to detain 
them at Clapham, a determination which was no doubt 
aided by the declaration of Mr. Pitt, that the intelligence 
of these children had done more than any thing else to 
convince him that there was mb innate inferiority in the 
African race. 

‘¢ He now published his work on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity; spent upwards of three years in Geneva and 
France, where his labors were so signally blessed that an 
eminent Geneva minister styled him ‘the second Calvin,’ 
and where he became engaged in that controversy respect- 
ing the Apocrypha and Bible Society, which ended in the 
exclusion of the Apocrypha from the Bibles circulated by 
the Society.” 

The declension of sound orthodoxy in Geneva, which 
was almost the cradle of the Reformation, is both very 
singular and deeply to be deplored. 'The influences which 
resulted in so disastrous a defection are traced, by a writer 
in the Christian Observer for Nov. 1817, to the writings 
of Rousseau. The first step openly taken in this decline 
was in the withdrawal of the ancient catechism of Gene- 
va, which taught the divinity of Christ, and the substitu- 
tion of a new one, ‘ which maintains a guarded silence 
with reference to that important and essential doctrine. 
In 1805, the company of pastors introduced into the 
churches of Geneva a new version of the Bible, in the 
publication of which they not only omitted the Confession 
of Faith of the Reformed Churches of France and Geneva, 
which had been prefixed to all their former Bibles, but 
made also many very important alterations in the transla- 
tion itself; particularly in parts relating to the divinity of 
Christ, to original sin, and to the personality and offices 
of the Holy Ghost.” 

These acts were followed by a rule passed in May 1817, 
requiring candidates for holy orders to promise not to 
preach, in the churches of the Canton of Geneva, on 
either of the following subjects, viz: on the manner in 
which the divine nature is united to the person of Jesus 
Christ; on original sin; on the manner in which grace 
operates, or on eflicacious grace, andon predestination. The 
case occurred in which a candidate was refused ordina- 
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tion, and a minister was prohibited from preaching, for 
refusing to subscribe to this rule. 

At about the period in which Dr. Merle completed his 
theological studies, it was credibly asserted that of the 
twenty-five persons constituting the ‘‘ Company of Pas- 
tors,” only five held the orthodox faith, while the re- 
mainder united in opposing it. The Professors of the 
Academy were chiefly, if not exclusively selected from 
the company of pastors; and as a necessary consequence, 
most of the young men who resorted to Geneva for the 
study of theology imbibed the opinions of their teachers. 
A “Scotch gentleman,” says the writer in the Christian 
Observer, ‘‘ addressed a letter to the pastors, accusing 
them of having deviated from the laws of their own 
church; on account of which communication they en- 
deavored to procure his expulsion from the territory.” 
This Scotch gentleman was probably Mr. Haldane. 

It gives us pleasure to be able to trace the conversion 
of so distinguished a person as Dr. d’ Aubigné to the evan- 
gelical efforts of a member of the Baptist denomination. 

In the autumn of 1817 or 1818, d’Aubigné went to 
Berlin, where he spent several months in theological and 
historical studies under the guidance of the celebrated 
Neander and other eminent professors. ‘‘On his way 
thither he visited the Castle of Wartburg, near Eisenach ; 
and while standing in the room in which Luther spent al- 
most a year, as a sort of prisoner, the thought came into his 
mind to write the History of the Reformation. That 
thought,” says Dr. Baird, ‘“‘ soon became a settled purpose ; 
it gave direction to all his subsequent feelings, studies and 
aims.” 

From Berlin he went to Hamburg, where he spent five 
years in preaching to a congregation of French Protest- 
ants, which had been planted by the exiled Huguenots, 
and in collecting materials for his History. 

From Hamburg he was invited to Brussels, to preach to 
a French Protestant church; but when, in the Belgic 
revolution of 1830, there was a change of ecclesiastical as 
well as of political authority in the kingdom, he fled, with 
no small risk of life, to Holland, and shortly after returned 
to his native city. 

Since the year 1816, the friends of evangelical truth in 
Geneva had seriously contemplated the founding of a new 
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theological school, to which the young men of France and 
Switzerland might resort, without the danger of contami- 
nation by the errors of a lax theology. The return of 
Dr. Merle to that city at the period when their plans were 
just ripe for execution, was very opportune. ‘The next 
year (1831), the Geneva Evangelical Society was formed, 
one of whose objects was to found the long-desired Sem- 
inary. In this movement Dr. Merle took a prominent 
part, and was placed at the head of the new School of 
Theology—a situation which he still holds. His associ- 
ates are Mr. Gaussen, favorably known in this country by 
his “‘ Theopneusty,” and Messrs. Pilet and La Harpe. 

Besides his History of the Reformation, Dr. d’ Aubigné 
has published several works, chiefly in pamphlet form. 
These pamphlets are the basis of this volume of Dis- 
courses. ‘The second volume quoted at the head of this 
article under the title of ‘‘ Puseyism Examined,” is in- 
cluded in the other, and forms the twelfth of the Dis- 
courses. In its present form, it is entitled ‘Geneva and 
Oxford.” It was originally delivered to the members of 
the Theological School at the opening of a year. 

The discourses before us are very peculiar, but they 
have merit of a high order. There is no pomp and pa- 
rade in them; no appearance of saying a thing because 
something must be said; but every thing is apt, simple, 
necessary, and earnest. ‘The preacher evidently feels 
himself, and seems deeply concerned that he may make 
his hearers feel too. Like a skilful general, he measures 
with his eye the fortress to be attacked, determines upon 
the weapons proper to be used, arranges his forces in the 
most effective order, and marches up to the assault with 
the determined air of one resolved at all hazards to carry 
his point. He feels that the minister of Christ, in dealing 
with the souls of men, is doing his work for eternity. 
The treatment of immortal truths requires immortal en- 
ergy. ‘The vigor of the soundest intellect, the ardor of 
the warmest affection, the force of the most brilliant 
imagination, the strongest powers of persuasion, and the 
clearest light to be derived from the most varied science 
and learning,—all, all are in place,—all, all are demanded 
in the service of the ministry. It is a work which 


‘* Might fill an angel’s heart, 
‘¢ And filled a Saviour’s hands.’’ 
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If a man finds his way into the ministry, because he is 
unfit for any other profession, he has entered into a place 
which God never designed for him. He has intruded 
into a sphere where he is not wanted. He has run with- 
out having been sent. All this d’Aubigné evidently and 
deeply feels ; and he lays out all his powers, as an ‘“‘ am- 

bassador of Christ,” in beseeching men to “ be reconciled 
unto God.” “We admire his faithfulness and forcible- 
ness. He says little that is trite; nothing that is unim- 
portant; and, especially in his practical and hortatory 
portions, he exhibits an aptness, power, pungency and 
pathos, very rarely, if ever excelled. He does not per- 
mit the attention to flag in a discourse, from the beginning 
to the close. He holds the reader completely in his grasp, 
and carries him with him from point to point, interested, 
gratified, edified. To quote again the language of Dr. 
Baird, ‘‘ There is a vivacity and point in the style, a con- 
densed and penetrating statement of the leading ideas, a 
rapid discussion of each topic, and an abrupt dismissal of 
it, which are unknown to our modes of thinking and 
writing. ‘This very circumstance will render the perusal 
of the Discourses profitable, in no ordinary degree, to those 
among us whose office it is to preach the gospel. At the 
same time, they are such as cannot be read without ad- 
vantage by the layman.” 

The volume contains seventeen discourses and essays, 
of which three have been printed before; the remainder 
were translated expressly for the present work. ‘Twelve 
of the pieces are denominated ‘ discourses;’ three, ‘essays;’ 
and two, ‘homilies.’ Two of the essays were read at 
the opening of the sessions of the School of Theology, 
over which the author presides. 'The discourses were all 
preached at Hamburg, Brussels or Geneva. We have 
opportunity, therefore, “here to see d’ Aubigné as a pastor 
and as a professor. We see him such as he has been and 
is, in his ordinary performances ;—not adorned for a special 
occasion, but such as he appears on common occasions. 

The same spirit pervades the Discourses which shines 
in his History. The spirit of the Reformation is, as it 
were, a part of d’Aubigné’s constitution. So much has 
he communed with the exciting scenes, the controversies 
and the doctrines of that period, and so intimate fellow- 
ship has he held with the prominent actors in it, that he 
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breathes the same spirit, lives the same life, shares the 
same energy, and his thoughts flow in the same channels. 

It is needless, therefore, to say that his views of divine 
truth are, in general, eminently sound as well as practical. 
In various parts of these discourses we find him stating 
and defending the principal points of a scriptural faith, 
often with great clearness, pungency and force. He in- 
sists especially on the divine character of Jesus Christ, 
the doctrine of atonement and substitution, the agency of 
the Holy Spirit, as the origin and source of all holy action 
in the soul, the perseverance of saints, the necessity of re- 
generation, and the importance of a living, efficient faith, 
manifesting itself in appropriate works. One can easily 
see why he has given peculiar prominence to these points. 
The prevalence of a lax theology in the city, the seminary 
and the churches of those devout men, who once contend- 
ed earnestly for the faith that was delivered to the saints, 
has stirred the spirit of a man kindred with them in soul, 
and in devout and fervent purpose. Where the battle 
was once fought and won over a corrupt faith and a dead 
church, he burns to fight the same battles again, and, if 
possible, to draw forth the truth from the veil behind which 
it is hid, to redeem it from the corruption beneath which 
it lies buried. The truths upon which he dwells the most 
earnestly are those which the errors that are rife most im- 
periously demand. ‘The errors that prevail indicate the 
truths most necessary to be preached, and are indicated 
by the truths which the skilful preacher most frequently 
presents. 

The catalogue of the contents of the volume of Dis- 
courses is very attractive. Most of the topics proposed are 
interesting in themselves. We are also interested in 
knowing how such a man as d’Aubigné will treat them. 
Some of the Discourses are historical; some are doctrinal; 
and some are practical. ‘They all, however, are turned 
to account, as the means of ministering exhortation to the 
spiritual benefit of the hearer or reader. The first Dis- 
course, entitled ‘‘ Emmanuel,” is founded on Matt. i: 23— 
‘* Behold a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 
forth a son; and they shall call his name Emmanuel, 
which being interpreted is, God with us.” He considers 
the day of the birth of Jesus Christ the period of the 
union between God and man, and proposes to discuss the 

VOL. XI.—NO. XLIV. 48* 
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principles of that union under two heads: 1. God has 
been with us. 2. As a consequence of that fact, we 
should be with God. Under the first head, he shows that 
in Christ, God was with men—‘'God manifest in the 
flesh.” This he proves, 1. From the Scriptures. 2. From 
the greatness of the object to be effected, demanding noth- 
ing less than infinite power. 3. He answers objections. 
Under the second head, he shows that we ought conse- 
quently to be with God, and in what manner we should 
be with him, viz. by being reconciled to him, and by 
yielding ourselves to him. Asa specimen of the practi- 
calness of his manner, and the pungency of his applica- 
tions, we give an extract from the latter half of this dis- 
course. 





‘* But to unite you with God, it is not enough to be merely reconciled 
with Him; you must also give yourselves to Him. It is not to make 
peace with your rival, but to surrender yourselves to your master. God 
has come on earth, like the woman seeking the piece of silver she had 
lost ;* her money must be recovered, that she may put it back in her 
treasury ; to withhold it longer from her would be a sacrilegious theft. 
God has been with you; give yourselves back to Him to whom 
you belong, and who came himself to seek you. All your weapons 
should be laid at the feet of Him who has conquered you. Your revolt 
should have an end. You should indeed be bound by a chain, but a 
chain which comes from heaven. Had He sent one of His angels to 
seek you, even then your resistance would have been a crime; but by 
what name shall we call it, since it was He Himself who came? 
Which of your affections can you hold back from Him, who gave 
Himself to obtain them? How shall you dare to appear before His 
bar in heaven, if you retain on earth that which cost Him so much? 
Wander, then, no longer blindly, constantly changing masters in the 
world. You have found what you sought. To Him you should 
belong. 

“God with you: you with God. You with God throughout life. 
The piece of money will never leave the treasury in which it has been 
replaced. ‘The union between God and yourself should be ever closer. 
It should exist not only in your faith, but also in your life. By your 

walk it should be seen with whom you are walking. You should fol- 
low His look. ‘God should dwell in you: you should dwell in 
Him.’+ 

‘*God has been with you: Oh! perfect law of justice and holiness ! 
This can supply the place of every other precept for you; you need 
no other Lawgiver. God has been with you. Think of his abasement, 
and you will “be ashamed of your pride. Think of His poverty, and 
the love of riches will be extinguished in your soul. Think of His 





* Luke xvi. 8. + John iv. 16. 
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gentleness, and anger will no more disturb your mind. Think of His 
obedience, and the desire of independence or dominion will be banished 
from your heart. Think of His charity, and you will love all your 
brethren. Every mental quality that appeared in Him should become 
so entirely your own, that He would form, as it were, another being 
within you. Let Emmanuel be your companion; let your life bear 
His seal, and let every thing in it testify that God is with you. 

‘* But it is especially in the hour of danger that you may glory in the 
fact that God is with you; then, especially, you ought to be with God. 
It is when temptation approaches, when the world would draw us 
away, when an evil destiny threatens us, that this word, ‘ God with 
us,’ has a peculiar meaning. So long as we remain on earth we are 
on a field of battle, and we advance through the close ranks of our 
enemies ; the adversaries are powerful, their attacks are frequent, and 
we ourselves are nothing. But God is with us; He has chosen our 
side ; He stands with us; what power shall we fear? On the cross 
He overcame sin, Satan, and death; which of them can conquer us 
now? He constantly surrounds with his power all who put their trust 
in Him. We can at all times go and seek from Him the victory that 
overcometh the world.* He ‘who came once in all our woes will not 
refuse to visit us in the portion of woes allotted to each of us. God 
has been on earth ; the thing will end well. ‘ The Lord is the strength 
of my life ; of whom shall I be afraid? Though a host should en- 
camp against me, my heart shall not fear.’} 

‘“* And if we say, God is with us on earth, can we not say with 
assurance, we shall be with God in heaven? We have already seen 
what ‘God manifested in the flesh’ requires of you in the present 
time ; should we not now examine what he promises you for the life 
to come? Can God have had any other object in appearing in our in- 
heritance than to give us the possession of His own? Was not His 
object, in being with us during a human life, to cause us to be with 
Him on high throughout an eternity!’ We with God forever! This 
is the last and most glorious consequence of the great mystery of god- 
liness. Yes, my brethren, let this mystery teach you the greatness of 
your destiny. Give up these vulgar ideas; throw off these earthly 
prejudices which render you worthless. Refuse not to receive and 
open these true patents of nobility, which the Divine Being returned to 
you when he assumed your nature. ‘This human nature of yours is 
the throne which God was pleased to choose. How great, then, are 
the purposes for which it may be reserved! God has been made flesh ; 
since such a transformation has occurred, how great a transformation 
you can now hope for! And since God has become man, what, then, 
can man become! Neither angels, nor principalities, nor powers, have 
the same titles of glory, the same pledges of greatness ; for God did not 
assume their natures. God has been here below as our neighbor; let 
us not wonder, then, that He declares that we shall share all things 
with Him; that his inheritance shall be ours ;{ that his throne shall 
be ours ;§ that if we suffer with Him, we shall also be glorified to- 





* John v. 4. t Psalm xxvii. 1, 3. 
t Rom. viii. 17. § Rev. iii. 21. 
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gether with Him.* Preserve in your hearts this glorious truth, O ye 
who believe in God manifest in the flesh. You can never be with God 
here below in as literal a sense as God has been with you ; but if God 
with you has been a principle in this world, you with God will be a 
principle of heaven. There alone will be fulfilled the union of which 
this day speaks. Here below we follow the road; there we shall 
reach the goal. Here below we only make efforts; there the work 
will be accomplished. ‘Then cometh the end,’ says the apostle. 
‘God will be all in all.’ It will be the last measure of our union 
with God. 

** Lord! how is it with Thy work, that work for which Thou didst 
become a man here below? Oh! why are there still so many left be- 
hind! Somany who believe not that Thou hast dwelt with us! Lord! 
shall Thy work remain imperfect? And when Thy hand has raised 
the scaffold, shall the edifice remain unbuilt? O Thou who didst come 
in the flesh, fulfil the purpose for which Thou didst come! Let not 
our wicked unbelief neutralize the effect of ‘Thy manifestation! Call 
men unto thyself! Destroy the enmity which is in our hearts, that all 
may be one!{ Thou dost not lay the corner-stone of the building with- 
out erecting the building. We know and confess that the work which 
Thou didst begin in Bethlehem is accomplishing in the world. That 
work goeson. The laying of the foundation of the heavenly Jerusalem 
is constantly advancing here below. All things are hastening on. 
‘ Thou art worthy to receive honor, and glory, and blessing.’$ 

‘** But, my brethren, are we those ‘ lively stones’ of which Peter 
speaks, ‘ who are built up a spiritual house of God?’|| You have 
seen, my brethren, that God has been with us, to accomplish on His 
part the work of our union ; we should be with God, to accomplish it 
on ours. You know all; we have kept back nothing from you; you 
have been enabled to contemplate that work as it should be. But we 
ask you once more, has that work been executed? Examine, my 
dear hearer, the state of your soul in this respect. Can you avoid 
looking upon this work as worthy of all your consideration? Can it 
be that, having heard the truth to-day, you will not think of being 
united with God? What, then, will occupy your attention? To 
what undertaking will you give up your time? If the things of which 
we have spoken to you to-day do not concern your eternal peace, what 
can there be beside that does concern it? Will you not remember that 
indifference has its bounds, and that the day is coming when we can no 
longer postpone the consideration of this subject? May that moment 
have arrived for you, my dear hearer! May this day be blessed to 
you, so that it may become the glorious epoch of your union with 
God ; and that, in the same hour in which | have said, Gop wits vs, 
I may be able to say, You with Gop! Amen.’’ 


The second discourse is entitled ‘‘ the cross of Christ.’’ 
It is on the text—‘‘ But God forbid that I should glory, 





* Rom. viii. 17. t 1 Cor. xv. 24, 28. 
¢ John xvii. 21. § Rev. v. 12. 
|| 1 Peter ii. 5. 
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save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” In the plan 
of the discourse the author says—“ This meditation will 
be devoted to the examination of the new right of glory- 
ing which has been granted to man. On this subject 
there are two opinions. One is the aposile’s opinion, 
which we shall sustain; the other is the opinion of the 
world, which we shall refute.”’ In discussing the first, he 
exhibits the reasons why the apostle gloried in the cross 
of Christ: viz. because he saw the character and glory of 
God fully displayed in it; because it taught him his own 
wretchedness ; because it raised him to the level of true 
greatness; because it produced deadness to the world, and 
because of the power of the cross and of the triumphs 
which await it. ‘The discussion of the second is wholly 
practical and applicatory. 

The third discourse, on ‘‘ the publication of the gospel,” 
is founded on the text, ‘The poor have the gospel 
preached unto them.” In this very excellent sermon, the 
skeleton, as usual, embraces two points: 1. The gospel 
is preached. 2. It is preached to the poor. He interprets 
the poor, throughout, of the “the poor in spirit,”—as if 
this were the sense of the sacred writer. It is, doubtless, 
true, that the gospel, as good news from heaven, is 
preached, specifically, to the contrite in soul. It is they 
alone, who are in a state to appreciate and receive it. But 
we suppose that our Saviour designed, in this passage, to 
speak of those who are poor in the things of the world. 
It was the glory of his religion that its privileges were not 
limited to the lordly Jew, the boasting Pharisee, or the 
man of princely estate; but extended to the children of 
ignorance and want. 

The fourth discourse is on ‘ the service of Jesus Christ.” 
It has for its text the parable of the pounds. As an ex- 
ample of his faithful and pungent manner of addressing 
unconverted persons, we subjoin the following extract. 


‘¢ But if the words of the master must have filled the righteous 
servant with joy, what an impression must they have produced upon 
those who were present and heard them! What must the unprofitable 
servant have thought? What must those who were not in this master’s 
service have thought? What must others, who were yet in the midst 
of their labors? 

‘‘Ah! as to the wicked servant, who, instead of improving his 
pound, wrapped it up in a napkin, and who, according to the parable, 
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was coming up to render an account of it, how must he have been 
struck on hearing these words addressed to his companion: ‘ Because 
thou hast been faithful in a very little, have thou authority over ten 
cities!’ Because, says the master; what, then, will become of him 
whose pound hath gained nothing? He trembles; he is confounded 
already ; already he hears those fearful words, ‘ Out of thine own 
mouth will I judge thee, thou wicked servant! Take from him the 
pound, and give it to him that hath ten pounds ; and cast ye the un- 
profitable servant into outer darkness.’* ‘To you, therefore, we speak, 
unprofitable servants! May you likewise listen to these words before 
it be too late. Oh, ye who have wrapped up your talent in a napkin, 
or have hidden it in the earth, think of the account that, without fail, 
will be required of you! Wicked servants! do you suppose that you 
will always be at your ease as you are now? Do you imagine that the 
dream in which you delight will last forever, and that the dreadful 
truth that there is a Master who will one day require an account for the 
last farthing, will never be realized? Oh, ye who are slothful in well- 
doing, do not suppose that any thing can screen you from the shame 
that awaits you! Whatever the cause of your sleep may be, unex- 
pected ruin will fall upon you; whether the riches, pleasures, and 
luxuries of life detain you in a state of uselessness; or, trusting in 
what you call your virtues, your merits, or your righteousness, you 
fall asleep in the thought that you are acceptable in the eyes of the 
Lord, instead of endeavoring to become so by serving Jesus Christ, 
and by your good works ; or whether, glorying in your high privileges, 
and boasting of peculiar favors, you deny by your life the faith which 
you profess with your mouth ; and, calling Christ your Lord, you do 
not the will of His Father. ‘ Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, 
thou wicked servant! ‘Take from him the pound, and give it to him 
that hath ten pounds: for unto every one which hath shall be given; 
and from him that hath not, even that he hath shall be taken away 
from him.’ ”’ 


The fifth discourse is a plain and practical exhibition of 
‘the duties of masters to their households.” ‘The sixth 
is on “the work of salvation”— ‘ Being confident of 
this very thing,” ete. This is a sermon, rich in doctrinal 
truth, as one might anticipate, from the theme and the 
text. Under seven divisions, the author describes, textual- 
ly, the work, the scene of its fulfilment, the quality at- 
tributed to it, the author assigned, the apostle’s opinion 
respecting this work, the certainty of its achievement, 
and the period in which this achievement will take place. 
This discourse furnishes a fine example of his method of 
exhibiting the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel. 





* Luke xix.; Matt. xxv. 30. 
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*‘ Tt is God who begins this good work of man’s conversion. St. 
Paul declares this, and our Lord Himself says, ‘ No man can come to 
me, except the Father which hath sent me draw him.’ ‘ Every man, 
therefore, that hath heard and hath learned of the Father, cometh unto 
me.’* In every event the first step is taken by God. He is in all 
things the first and the last, the beginning and the end, the Alpha and 
the Omega ;} and He is also the Beginning, the very Alpha of our salva- 
tion. It is by the power of the Holy Spirit that we are to be made 
perfect, and that the smallest beginning, and even the least desire of 
regeneration, is to be effected within us. ‘ It is God,’ says the apostle 
to these Christians of Philippi, ‘ which worketh in you both to will and 
to do of his good pleasure.’ 

‘** The work of salvation is begun by God, not by us. Let us not 
venture to attempt it, then. Of ourselves we could never begin it. 
Let us go to God; let us importune the throne of His mercy, that He 
may say to our souls, Let there be light, as he once said for the whole 
universe.§ Let us stand by His word as bya well of water, springing 
up into everlasting life ;|| asking Him to pour water upon him that is 
thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground.4] 

‘* The work of salvation is begun by God, not by us. Let us there- 
fore be attentive to what God does, and to what God says. How often 
He may have called us already! ‘Oh, Jerusalem! Jerusalem! how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not! ’** Alas 
for him who is called and will not answer! Do not attempt to justify 
yourselves for remaining asleep, by saying, We can wait until God 
begins. But say, rather, Let us fear lest He may often already have 
been willing, and we would not. 

‘** The work of salvation is begun by God, not by us. What an 
antidote to pride this truth is! Who will not humble himself when he 
must say, If God had not called me, I had not come. ‘ For,’ says St. 
Paul to all who hear him, ‘ we ourselves also were sometimes foolish, 
disobedient, deceived, hateful, and hating one another. But after that 
the kindness and love of God our Saviour toward man appeared, ac- 
cording to his mercy he saved us.’t{ What saint can glory in himself, 
if he remembers that, whatever height he may have attained, the foun- 
dation of his greatness must ever rest upon the pure mercy of God. ~ 

*¢ The work of savation is begun by God, not by us. To Him, then, 
the believer will give the glory throughout eternity. He will cast his 
crown before the throne like the four-and-twenty elders, saying, ‘ Thou 
art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and power ; for Thou 
hast created all things, and for Thy pleasure they are and were 
created.’ And he will fall down with them, and will worship Him 
that liveth for ever and ever! 

**'V. But what will ‘He who hath begun’ do? My brethren, He 
who hath begun will finish ; He who hath begun will perfect. Such 
is the promise given to us, and such is the fifth expression of our text 
which we have to explain. 





* John vi. 44, 45. t Rev. i. 8, 11. t Philip. ii. 13. § 2 Cor. iv. 
4 John iv. 14. T Is. xliv. 3. ** Matt. xxiii. 37. 
tt Titus iii. 3, 4, 5. tt Rev. iv. 
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*¢ The apostle Peter says, in his first epistle, ‘ Your adversary the 
devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about seeking whom he may devour: 
whom resist, steadfast in the faith.’* He thereby declares that the 
Christian will meet with many difficulties in the work of salvation. 
And, indeed, we find many obstacles which might deter ‘ the man who 
has put his hand to the plough,’t and has begun to turn his steps to- 
wards that ‘ mark for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.’} 

* One of the first obstacles you will meet with is, the influence of 
the world. You have fixed your eyes, not on wealth which the moth 
and rust can destroy, but on the incorruptible riches of heaven. You 
seek not the glory which the world gives, but the unchangeable glory 
of Christ. You have seen that all the realities of the world are mere 
shadows, that the hopes of the Christian are alone realities. Never- 
theless, do not suppose that you have been sheltered forever from the 
influence of the world. It will soon find an opportunity to prove its 
power over you. It will come with its former attractions, covered with 
a hypocritical mask ; and when you see its pleasures and its riches, 
you will say, ‘ But these are real things; I do not see and feel those 
invisible things which I hope for; and who will warrant their reality ?” 
It is thus that seduction will attack your souls. But fear not. ‘ Resist, 
steadfast in the faith.’§ He who hath begun the work in you will not 
suffer the world to regain the power over you which it has been forced 
to yield ; He will not let you become its prey again. 

** But a second trial is unbelief. It is by faith that you will work 
out your salvation, and therefore the enemy of your soul will endeavor 
to disturb it. ‘There are few who believe in Jesus Christ,’ your 
unbelieving heart will say; ‘if Jesus Christ, and salvation through 
His blood, were realities, would not many more acknowledge Him?’ 
This and other similar artifices are familar to the enemy of our souls, 
and he never fails to make use of them; but he is ‘a liar, and the 
father of lies,’ says Christ.|| Believe him not; fear him not; resist 
him. Were you the only one who believed in Jesus Christ, he would 
still be the Truth ;4] and even if no one believed on Him, He would 
nevertheless be the ‘Truth ; and all his sayings and promises would be 
yea and amen.** ‘The truth of Jesus Christ does not depend upon the 
dreams of our imagination. Our ridicule, our pride, our blasphemy 
can not for a moment disturb it: ‘ He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh ; the Lord shall have them in derision.’{¢ But a moment of the 
reign of Christ will have passed away, when those who now deny His 
manifestation in the flesh will moulder in the dust. Yes, Lord! ‘ the 
heavens shall wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed: but Thou art the same, and 
Thy years shal] not fail.’ff 

‘* A third trial, which may occasion the shipwreck of your soul be- 
fore you reach the haven, is a deceitful tranquillity, a wandering away 
from God. You neglect the reading of the word; you forget what 
you owe to Jesus Christ; your prayers become colder, and less earnest, 





* 1 Peter v. 8. t Luke ix. 62. t Philip iii. 14. § 1 Peter v. 9. 
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and less frequent ; you often yield the victory to the world ; you seem 
to be returning to your former state of death. Oh, fearful state! a 
state which, if it last, must indeed destroy the work of salvation in 
your heart! But God who has begun the good work in you, will not 
leave it to perish. He will say to you, ** Stir up the gift of God which is 
in thee.’’* ‘* Awake, thou that sleepest.’’t He will go after you as 
a shepherd goes after the sheep that is lost, and will bring you back 
into His fold in His great mercy. 

‘* Yes, He who hath begun this work will perform it. He will 
daily revive His image in your souls. He will render your faith more 
and more simple and childlike. He will cause the growth of sanctifica- 
tion in your hearts. He will give you an increasing hope of riches to 
come. He will render your ‘love more and more fervent. He will 
perform the work. 

‘* VI. But there may be many seasons when you will nevertheless be 
assailed by strong fears. As the man of business is sometimes seized 
with sudden alarm respecting an enterprise, so will it be with you, 
who are engaged in a better enterprise. Your soul will be alarmed. 
‘Ah!’ you will exclaim, ‘my soul is downcast at times; it seems 
to me that God hides His face from me.’§ Will he not forsake 
me?t Will he perform what He has begun?’ It was doubtless to 
dispel such anxiety that the apostle added the sixth portion of our text: 
‘being confident. ’ 

‘* Being confident! This expression proves that St. Paul enter- 
tained no doubt. How, then, can you entertain any? Shall not your 
hearts be strengthened by this in that filial confidence in our Saviour, 
which is the privilege of the believer ? 

** You fear; your soul is terrified. But tell me, my brother, was 
not the grace of God toward you, in beginning this work, greater still 
than that by which He will continue it? Shall you not, then, expect 
the lesser from Him who has already conferred upon you the greater? 
Will you not be assured that He who loved you then so greatly as to 
call you into his kingdom, will henceforth love you enough to keep you 
from forsaking it? 

‘** But your soul is in great danger! sin and the world threaten to 
destroy it. And what of that? Why is it cast down, and why is it 
disquieted within thee? Why does it not hope in God, who is the 
health of thy countenance, ana thy God.|| Is this the first time that 
you have been delivered when in danger? Look back upon your own 
life! See what your God has done for you. Is not the deliverance 
which you have already witnessed a presage of that which is to come? 
At one time, the loud voice of your corrupt nature was heard; at 
another, your faith was greatly disturbed by human unbelief, or by the 
suggestions of the Evil One, and you were already returning to the 
verge of infidelity ; then you cast yourself at the feet of your God, 
and exclaimed, with a deep feeling of your weakness, ‘ Do Thou per- 
form that which I can not do!’ Then he delivered you. Will not 
He, who once answered your cry, reply to it again? Is His arm 
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shortened’ Does he not hear His children while they are yet speak- 
ing?* Ah! if we kept a daily record of all the mercies of our God, 
how would we blush at the very thought of doubting of His faith- 
fulness ! 

‘** And if the remembrance of past events in your life be not enough, 
look at the word of God, and learn on whom it is that you should rely. 
See how He strives to make known His love to you; he is continually 
reiterating His efforts ; there is not a page of the Holy Volume that 
does not speak of it. What! in spite of His frequent assurances, 
can you still doubt that he loves you? And if it be true that He loves 
you, how can you believe that He will suffer you to be lost? 

‘*¢ But what is this work which must be performed in you? It is that 
for which He gave His beloved Son! Do you suppose that he would 
have sent His only Son into the world to save you, if there were a 
possibility that, after all, you will not be saved? And what will He 
do for this work now, since He once did so much? I can suppose it 
true that any other work might fail, but I must always except this. 
Such is the argument of the apostle: ‘‘ He that spared not His own 
Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also 
freely give us all things *f 

** You think it very likely that this work may not be performed. 
Ah! had it been begun by you, or by any mortal being, you would 
have good reason to fear; it is by no means certain that man will ac- 
complish what he undertakes. But remember the Author of this 
work! Will not all that he begins be performed? While every skil- 
ful workman endeavors to render his work perfect, will God, the Great 
Workman, leave the work of His hands imperfect? Is the will want- 
ing? Isthe power wanting? Will He grow weary? Will he be- 
come exhausted? Will He be disgusted? Do you suppose that 
Sovereign Wisdom begins a work inconsiderately, and without know- 
ing how it will end? What absurdities are these, my brethren! 

** But, you may say, we are such insignificant creatures! Were we 
great saints, we might perhaps entertain such a hope; but we are so 
weak, so little! And this, my brethren, is the very thing which ought 
to give you most reason for hope ; for the more a man needs God, the 
more certain he is of finding Him. It is upon the feeble that he de- 
lights to display his power, and upon the small that He is pleased to 
show forth all His greatness. ‘God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world,’ says the apostle, ‘ to confound the things which are mighty ; 
and base things of the world hath God chosen, yea, and things that 
are not, to bring to nought things that are.’ 

** And if such reflections have not entirely dispelled your fears, 
listen to the voice of your God, who speaks to you by His prophet 
Jeremiah : ‘I will not turn away from them; but I will put my fear 
in their hearts, that they shall not depart from me.’§ And by His be- 
loved Son: ‘ It is not the will of your Father which is in heaven that 
one of these little ones should perish.’|| Again: ‘ This is the Father’s 
will, which hath sent me, that of all which He hath given me I should 
Jose nothing.’"4] And again: ‘I give unto my sheep eternal life, and 
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they shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of my 
hand.’* And the apostle, in our text, certain of this grace, sings a 
Sine of triumph, in which all who walk in his footsteps must join: 
‘Tam persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ ’’} 


‘** And to you in whom God has begun His good work, to you who, 
having labored and been heavy laden, have found rest unto your souls 
in Christ,f to you, O my beloved brethren, I address my closing words, 
and I say, Take courage: however small the beginning may 
have been, take courage. Be assured that He who has lighted your 
lamp, though its light may be very dim, will not extinguish it, but 
will always pour oil into it, that it may give more light. Take courage. 
Use with activity the strength which has been given you. Resist sin ; 

row in faith; apply your efforts to the performance of good works. 

his is yourcalling. Let your powerful weapons, before which every 
bulwark must fall, be these: the word of God, and prayer in the name 
of Jesus Christ. Do not stop to say, ‘I can not do it.” Those words 
do not exist in the language of the believer. What you can not do, 
God can do. He is now your only strength. Your duty is to advance 
without fear ; it is for Him to lead you to the goal. His strength will 
be made perfect in your weakness.§ ‘Fear not, thou worm Jacob, 
and ye men of Israel; I will help thee, saith the Lord, and thy Re- 
deemer, the Holy One of Jsrael.|| I the Lord have called thee in 
righteousness, and will hold thine hand, and will keep thee.’ 

‘** Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above ail 
that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, unto 
Him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world 
without end.’** Amen.” 


The seventh discourse is on the character essential to 
the theologian, and to Christians in general in the pres- 
entday. ‘lhe qualifications on which he insists are, at- 
tachment to Jesus Christ, independence, the trial of every 
thing by the word of God, all from God, all through God, 
all for God, attachment to the true church, decision, and 
boldness of profession. ‘These are traits of character of 
the highest value in any age and country. ‘The present 
age peculiarly demands them. 

In the eighth discourse—‘“ the church called to confess 
Jesus Christ ’’—we find some very faithful and pointed 
remarks on confessing Christ, which we regard as special- 
ly timely. 





* John x. 28. + Rom. viii. 37,38. $ Matt. xi.28,29. § 2 Cor. xii. 9. 
jis.xli 14. = 7 Is. xlii. 6. #** Eph. iii. 20, 21. 
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‘** Be not deceived, then, my brethren ; there is no need of extraor- 
dinary circumstances to make the confession of Jesus Christ a difficult 


thing. If you are upright and sincere in your profession, you can not: 


avoid opposition; this is the ordinary course of events in the world : 
‘ A man’s foes shall be they of his own household.’ 

‘** Allow me, then, to ask you a question which your words suggest. 
What will Christ say of you? Js not the manner in which the world 
has hitherto received you a sure indication that Christ will one day 
reject you? No! you reply. Some prudence, of course, is necessary 
to escape opprobrium ; we have made some little sacrifices, some un- 
important arrangements. But what of that? If we have not been 
guilty of great crimes against Christian morals, if our only error has 
been to fail to confess Christ before our friends and our family as fre- 
quently and as courageously as, perhaps, we might have done, is that 
a proof that we do not belong to Christ, and “that the Lord, for so 
slight an offence, wil] deny us eternally ? t It can not be! 

‘* Here, again, you shall be answered in the divine words which I 
preach to you, and not in my own language: ‘ He that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of me,’ saith the Lord. ‘ He 
that loveth son or daughter more than me, is not worthy of me.’ If 
through fear of father or mother, brother or sister, if through love for 
your children, a fear of endangering the prosperity of a son or the mar- 
riage of a danghter, you yielded on one occasion, you kept silence on 
another, are you literally, in the sense of this declaration of the Master, 
worthy of Jesus Christ? With your own conscience I leave the 
answer. 

‘¢ Still farther: suppose you confess Jesus Christ in the midst of 
your family ; suppose even that you bear the reproaches of your mother 
or your son, and you walk faithfully in this path till the last hour; but 
that then, by the prospect of great opprobrium and contempt from the 
worid, or, still more, in view of persecution and of the stake, you are 
bewildered, you hesitate, you keep silence, and you turn your back on 
Jesus Christ as Peter did, then, notwithstanding all you may have 
done, Christ will have a bitter reproach for you: ‘ Why didst thou 
shrink back?’ He will say to you; ‘did I ever recoil? Did I not 
bear for thee that cross which thou hast rejected? Did I not consent 
to be led to Calvary for chee? Did I not, for thy sake, suffer my 
hands and my feet to be pierced? But as for thee, thou hast loved | 
thine ease, thine interests, thy life, more than my kingdom and my' 
glory. I ‘know thee not!’ ‘He that taketh not his cross, and fol- 
loweth after me, is not worthy of me.’ 

‘¢ And why should we wonder at this severity of the Lord, when we 
remember that the course we pursue with regard to Him is very dif- 
ferent from that of the world? Which of us would not submit to 
a painful operation, if he knew that that operation would. secure per- 
manent good to him? And shall we esteem eternal life unworthy of 
the endurance of a few short hours of suffering? Ah! you have not 
now before you the cross, the sword, and the scaffold ; I know that 
death is not presented to your view now. Nevertheless, it is at the 
cost of this that we are to receive Jesus Christ. No man belongs 
really to Christ, unless he is ready to lay down his life for the purpose 
of confessing Him. It is thus the soul is saved. 
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‘*¢ This semi-faith, if Imay so call it, which is seen in the church, 
and which will undoubtedly fail in the day of martyrdom, is a de- 
plorable thing.’ All are not called to confess Jesus Christ on the 
scaffold, but all should be ready to do so. And these words which we 
preach to you are as true with regard to times of tranquillity, as in 
days of trouble and blood : ‘ He that findeth his life shall lose it: and 
he that loseth his life for my sake, shall find it.’ ”’ 


Dr. d’Aubigné’s ninth discourse is partly historical; it 
is on ‘‘ the Confession of the Name of Christ in the Six- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries.” The tenth is entitled 
‘‘ Lutheranism and Calvinism,—their diversity essential 
to their unity.” ‘The eleventh is on the usefulness of the 
study of the History of Christianity. The twelfth is the 
Essay already published by itself, entitled ‘‘ Puseyism 
Examined.” ‘The thirteenth is on “ Faith and Know- 
ledge.” The object of this discourse is to show the re- 
lations between Christian faith and theology—a discussion 
of great importance to the theologian. Still more interesting 
is the next discourse, entitled, ‘‘ The Voice of the Ancients 
to the Men of the Nineteenth Century.” Ina lively man- 
ner, and as if with oracular authority, quotations are 
gathered from the ancients, beginning with the apostles, 
and reaching through the line of the Fathers down to 
Chrysostom, A. D. 400,—in favor of a diligent perusal of 
the Scriptures, and a steadfast adherence to them, as 
the only rule of faith and practice. ‘The naiveté and 
richness of these ‘“‘orphic sayings” commend them at 
once to the serious reader. 

The fifteenth discourse is entitled, ‘‘'The Voice of the 
Church one, under the successive forms of Christianity.” 
In this is shown the identity of the Christian faith, in all 
its prominent points, in every age of the church. 

The sixteenth discourse is on Family Worship ;—the 
motives to the observance of it, and directions how to 
perform it. From what is said on this interesting and 
important subject, we take the liberty to present an ex- 
tract embracing the first division of the discourse. 


‘¢ Family worship is the most ancient as well as the holiest of insti- 
tutions. It is not an innovation, against which people are readily 
prejudiced ; it began with the world itself. 

‘¢It is evident that the first worship which the first man and his 
children paid to God could be nothing else than Family Worship, since 
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they constituted the only family which then existed on the earth. 
‘Then,’ says the Scripture, ‘ began men to call upon the name of the 
Lord.’* Family Worship must indeed have been for a long time the 
only form of worship addressed to God in commen ; for as the earth 
still remained to be peopled, the héad of every family went to live 
separately ; and, as a high-priest unto God in the place which was 
allotted to him, he offered unto the Lord of the whole earth the homage 
due to Him, with his wife, his sons and daughters, his man-servants 
and maid-servants. It was only by degrees that, when the number of 
men was greatly multiplied, various families happened to settle near 
each other ; then came the idea of adoring God in common, and Publie 
Worship began. But Family Worship had become too precious to 
the families of the children of God to give it up; and, if they began 
to worship God with the families ef strangers, how much more was it 
their duty to worship Him with their own families! Thus, if leaving 
the cradle of the human race, we go to the tents of the patriarchs, we 
again meet with this Family Worship. Let us go with the angels to 
the plains of Mamre, when Abraham is seated at the door of his tent 
in the heat of the day ; let us go in with him, and we will find that 
the patriarch, with all his household, worshiped the Lord together. 
‘I know him,’ said the Lord concerning the father of the faithful, 
* that he will command his children and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do justice and judgment.’+ 
Public Worship was instituted by Moses; he gave numerous ordi- 
nances ; a magnificent temple was to be erected. Will not Family 
Worship be abolished? No; by the side of that temple in all its 
magnificence, the lowliest house of a believer is to contain the word of 
God. ‘ These words which I command thee this day,’ said the Lord 
by Moses, ‘ shall be inthine heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up.’{ Joshua, in our text, declares to the people 
that they may worship idols if they choose, but that he will not join 
their profane festivities; and that, alone, in his dwelling, he and his 
house will serve the Lord. Job ‘rose up early.in the morning, and 
offered burnt offerings according to the number of his children ; for he 
said, It may be that my sons have sinned!’§ David, whose whole 
life was one continual adoration of God, and to whom one day spent in 
the courts of the Lord was better than a thousand in the tents of 
wickedness, did not neglect the family altar ; for he exclaimed, ‘ That 
which our fathers have told us, we will not hide from their children.’|| 
If we pass on to the times in which our Saviour appeared, we find 
domestic instruction practised in the pious families of Israel. Thus 
St. Paul could say to Timothy, ‘ From a child thou hast known the 
Holy Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto salvation. I 
call to remembrance the unfeigned faith that is in thee, which dwelt 
first in thy grand-mother Lois, and thy mother Eunice; and I am 
persuaded that in thee also’.4{ Jesus, during his ministry, laid the 
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foundations of Family Worship among Christians, when He said, 
‘Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.’* St. Paul recommended it, saying, ‘ Rule well 
your own houses; speaking to yourselves in psalms, and hymns, and 
spiritual songs, singing and making melody in your heart to the Lord; 
giving thanks always for all things unto God and the Father, in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ.’t Yes, my brethren, if we enter the 
humble dwellings of those primitive Christians, after having visited 
the tents of the patriarchs, we shall still find the same Family Worship 
offered up unto the Lord; we shall hear afar off those hymns, which 
may perhaps betray the presence of the disciples of the Crucified to 
their persecutors, and cause their destruction, but which joyfully arise 
to the throne of their Saviour, because it is better to fear Him than to 
fear men; we shall see them assembled around the Sacred Book, 
which they afterward conceal with care, to preserve it from the hands 
of those who would fain destroy it. 

‘*Clement of Alexandria, an illustrious doctor of the church, near 
the beginning of the third century, advised Christian husbands and 
wives to make it a daily practice to pray and read the Bible together in 
the morning, and he added, ‘ The mother is the glory of the children, 
and the wife is the glory of the husband ; all are the glory of the wife, 
and God is the glory of them all.’ Tertullian, shortly before, gave 
this admirable description of the domestic life of a Christian couple : 
‘What a union is that which exists between two believers, who have 
in common the same hope, the same desire, the same mode of living, 
the same service of the Lord; like brother and sister, united both in 
spirit and in flesh, they kneel down together ; they pray and fast to- 
gether ; they teach, exhort, and support each other with gentleness ; 
they go together to the house of God, to the table of the Lord ; they 
share one another’s troubles, persecutions, and pleasures ; they conceal 
nothing from each other ; they do not avoid one another; they visit the 
sick and succor the needy ; the singing of psalms and hymns is heard 
among them; they rival each other in singing with the heart to their 
God. Christ is pleased to see and hear these things; He sends down 
His peace upon them. Where two or three are thus met, He is with 
them; and where He is, the Evil One cannot come.’ 

‘‘ Tf we leave the humble dwellings of the primitive Christians, it is 
true that we shall find the practice of Family Worship become less and 
less frequent ; but how gloriously it re-appears at the epoch of the Re- 
formation! How great an influence it exerted then upon the creed, the 
manners, and the intellectual development of all the nations which re- 
turned to primitive Christianity! It is not very long since it was still 
to be found in al] evangelical families. If our fathers were deprived of 
its light, our forefathers were acquainted with it. It flourished 
especially in the evangelical provinces of this kingdom ;{ and many 
precious remains can still, we trust, be found here. 

‘*My brethren, such has been, in all times, the life of piety. And 





* Matt. xviii. 20. 

+ 1 Tim. iii. 4. Eph. v. 19, 20. 

t The Netherlands. This discourse was delivered previous to the separation 
of Belgium and Holland in 1830. 
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will we be Christians, or will we not? Shall we invent a new mode 
of piety which will harmonize with the world, or shall we hold fast to 
that which God has commanded us to possess? Shall we not say, in 
looking at that worship which passed from the tents of the patriarchs 
to the houses of the primitive Christians, and was finally established in 
the dwellings of our fathers, ‘ As for me and my house, we will serve 
the Lord !’ 

‘** But, my brethren, if the love of God be in your hearts, and if you 
feel that, being bought with a price, you ought to glorify God in your 
bodies and spirits which are His, where do you love to glorify Him 
rather than in your families and in your houses? You love to unite 
with your brethren in worshiping Him publicly in the church ; you love 
to pour out your souls before Him in your closets. Is it only in the 
presence of that being with whom God has connected you for life, and 
before your children, that you can not think of God? Is it, then, only, 
that you have no blessings to ascribe? Is it, then, only, that you have 
no mercies and protection to implore? You ean speak of every thing 
when with them; your conversation is upon a thousand different mat- 
ters ; but your tongue and your heart can not find room for one word 
about God! You will not look up as a family to Him who is the true 
Father of your family ; you will not converse with your wife and your 
children about that Being who will one day, perhaps, be the only 
husband of your wife, the only father of your children! It is the 
gospel* that has formed domestic society ; it did not exist before it ; 
it does not exist without it; it would, therefore, seem to be the duty 
of that society, full of gratitude to the God of the gospel, to be pecu- 
liarly consecrated to it; and yet, my brethren, how many couples, how 
many families there are, nominally Christian, and who even have some 
respect for religion, where God is never named! How many cases 
there are in which immortal souls that have been united have never 
asked one another who united them, and what their future destiny and 
objects are to be! How often it happens that, while they endeavor to 
assist each other in every thing else, they do not even think of assist- 
ing each other in searching for the one thing needful, in conversing, in 
reading, in praying, with reference to their eternal interests! Christian 
spouses! is it in the flesh, and for time alone, that you are to be 
united? Is it not in the spirit, and for eternity alsot Are you beings 
who have met by accident, whom another accident, death, is soon to 
separate? Do you not wish to be united by God, in God, and for God? 
Religion would unite your souls by immortal ties! But do not reject 
them; draw them, on the contrary, tighter every day, by worshiping 
together under the domestic roof. Voyagers on the same vessel con- 
verse of the place to which they are going ; and will not you, fellow- 
travellers to an eternal world, speak together of that world, of the 
route which leads to it, of your fears and your hopes? ‘ Many walk 
thus,’ says St. Paul, ‘of whom I have told you often, and now tell 
you even weeping, that they are the enemies of the Cross of Christ ;’ 





* It is obvious that the author here uses the word gospel as synonymous with 
Christianity, and in the sense of true religion. 
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but ‘ our conversation is in heaven, from whence also we look for the 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ.’* 

‘* But if it be your duty to be engaged with reference to God in 
your houses for your own sakes, ought you not to be so engaged for 
the sakes of those of your households whose souls have been com- 
mitted to your care, and especially for your children? You are greatly 
concerned for their prosperity, for their temporal happiness; but does 
not this concern make your neglect of their eternal prosperity and hap- 
piness still more palpable? Your children are young trees intrusted to 
you; your house is the nursery where they ought to grow, and you 
are the gardeners. But oh! will you plant those tender and precious 
saplings in a sterile and sandy soil? Yet this is what you are doing, 
if there be nothing in your house to make them grow in the knowledge 
and love of their God and Saviour. Are you not preparing for them a 
favorable soil, from which they can derive sap and life? What will 
become of your children, in the midst of all the temptations that will 
surround them and draw them into sin? What will become of them 
in these troublous times, in which it is so necessary to strengthen the 
soul of the young man by the fear of God, and thus to give that fragile 
bark the ballast needed for launching it upon the vast ocean. 

‘* Parents! if your children do not meet with a spirit of piety in 
your houses, if, on the contrary, your pride consists in surrounding 
them with external gifts, introducing them into worldly society, in- 
dulging all their whims, letting them follow their own course, you will 
see them grow vain, proud, idle, disobedient, impudent, and extrava- 
gant! They will treat you with contempt ; and the more your hearts 
are wrapped up in them, the less they will think of you. This is seen 
but too often to be the case ; but ask yourselves if you are not respon- 
sible for their bad habits and practices ; and your conscience will reply 
that you are ; that you are now eating the bread of bitterness which 
you have prepared for yourself. May you learn thereby how great has 
been your sin against God, in neglecting the means which were in your 
power for influencing their hearts; and may others take warning from 
your misfortune, and bring up their children in the Lord! Nothing 
is more effectual in doing this than an example of domestic piety. 
Public worship is often too vague and general for children, and does 
not sufficiently interest them ; as to the worship of the closet, they do 
not yet understand it. A lesson learned by rote, if unaccompanied 
by any thing else, may lead them to look upon religion as a study, 
like those of foreign languages or history. Here, as every where, 
and more than elsewhere, example is more effectual than precept. 
They are not merely to be taught out of some elementary book that 
they must love God, but you most show them that God is loved. If 
they observe that no worship is paid to that God of whom they hear, 
the very best instruction will prove useless; but by means of Family 
Worship, these young plants will grow ‘like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in its season : his leaf also 
shall not wither. i Your children may leave the parental roof, but 





t Phil. iii. 18, 20. 





t Psalm i. 3. 
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they will remember in foreign lands the prayers of the parental roof, 
and those prayers will protect them. ‘If any,’ says the Scripture, 
‘ have children or nephews, let them learn first to show piety at home. 
But if any provide not fur his own, and especially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.’* 

‘* And what delight, what peace, what real happiness a Christian 
family will find in erecting a family altar in their midst, and in uniting 
to offer up sacrifice unto the Lord! Such is the occupation of angels 
in heaven; and blessed are those who anticipate those pure and im- 
mortal joys! ‘ Behold, how good and pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity! It is like the precious ointment upon the 
head, that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s beard ; that went 
down to the skirts of his garments; as the dew of Hermon, and as the 
dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion; for there the Lord 
commanded the blessing, even life for evermore.’ O, what new grace 
and life piety gives to a family! Ina house where God is forgotten, 
there is rudeness, ill-humor, and vexation of spirit. Without the 
knowledge and the love of God, a family is but a collection of individuals 
who may have more or less natural affection for one another ; but the 
real bond, the love of God our Father in Jesus Christ our Lord, is 
wanting. ‘The poets are full of beautiful descriptions of domestic life ; 
but, alas! how different the pictures often are from the reality! 
Sometimes there is a want of eonfidence in the Providence of God ; 
sometimes there is love of riches; at others, a difference of character ; 
at others, an opposition of principles. O, how many troubles, how 
many cares there are in the bosoms of families ! 

‘* Domestic piety will prevent all these evils; it will give perfect 
confidence in that God who gives food to the birds of the air; it will 
give true love towards those with whom we have to live ; not an ex- 
acting, sensitive love, but a merciful love, which excuses and forgives, 
like that of God Himself; not a proud love, but an humble love, ac- 
companied by a sense of one’s own faults and weakness ; not a fickle 
love, but a love unchangeable as eternal charity. ‘The voice of re- 
joicing and salvation is in the tabernacle of the righteous.’t 

** And when the hour of trial comes, that hour which must come 
sooner or later, and which sometimes visits the homes of men more 
than once, what consolation will domestic piety afford! Where do 
trials occur, if not in the bosoms of familiest Where, then, ought the 
remedy for trials to be administered, if not in the bosoms of families? 
How much a family where there is mourning is to be pitied, if it has 
not that consolation! The various members of whom it is composed 
increase one another’s sadness. “But if, on the contrary, that family 
loves God, if it is in the habit of meeting to invoke the holy name of 
God, from whom comes every trial, as well as every good gift ; then 
how will the souls that are cast down be raised up! The members of 
the family who still remain meet around the table on which is laid the 
Book of God, that book where they find the words of resurrection, 
life, and immortality, where they find sure pledges of the happiness 
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of the being who is no more among them, as well as the warrant of 
their own hopes. The Lord is pleased to send down the Comforter 
to them; the Spirit of glory and of God rests upon them; an in- 
effable balm is poured upon their wounds, and gives them much con- 
solation ; peace is communicated from one heart to another. They 
enjoy moments of celestial bliss. ‘Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for thou art with me; 
Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.’* ‘O Lord, Thou hast 
brought up my soul from the grave! ‘Thine anger endureth but a 
moment: in Thy favor is life; weeping may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh in the morning.’ 

** And who can tell, my brethren, what an influence domestic piety 
might exert over society itself? What encouragements all men would 
have in doing their duty, from the statesman down to the poorest 
mechanic! How would all become accustomed to act with respect not 
only to the opinions of men, but also to the judgment of God! How 
would each learn to be satisfied with the position in which he is 
placed! Good habits would be adopted ; the powerful voice of con- 
science would be strengthened ; prudence, propriety, talent, social 
virtues, would be developed with renewed vigor. ‘This is what we 
might expect both for ourselves and for society. ‘ Godliness hath 
promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.’ ’’f 


The last discourse in the volume is entitled ‘ The 
Miracles, or Two Errors.” Its object is to ‘set forth the 
true doctrine respecting miracles, in opposition to Ration- 
alism, on the one hand, and to what we think we may 
call a species of superstition on the other.”’ ‘This is, in 
some respects, the most elaborate discourse in the book. 
It is especially adapted to meet the modern forms of 
infidelity, both in Europe and in this country. The au- 
thor takes up the topic with a master hand. He leaves 
no point unguarded in his defence; he leaves no fortress 
of the enemy unattacked. We regret that our limits will 
not permit us to enter into a full analysis of it. 

Long may the life and health of such a man be pre- 
served. We cannot set too high a value upon one who 
has risen up in these days of error and sin, on whom has 
fallen the mantle of the Reformers, and in whom dwells 
so evidently the spirit of Christ. 





* Psalm xxiii. 4. t Psalm xxx. 3, 5. t 1 Tim. iv. 8, 
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The Sufferings of Christ. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Tue Surrerines oF Curist. By a Layman. Second Edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. New York. Harper & 
Brothers. 


Tuts book, of which the second edition is a great im- 
provement on the first, has attracted much attention. It 
is confessedly the production of a highly gifted mind, and 
deserves the serious attention of all interested in theo- 
logical inquiries. It is written with much vigor and 
eloquence, and moreover discusses a question of the 
highest theoretical as well as practical interest. Its 
author is understood to be a distinguished lawyer in the 
city of New York, retired from practice, a brother of one 
of the most able and eloquent preachers that ever adorned 
the American pulpit; a man, too, of profound piety and 
high literary attainments, well practised in the arts of 
logic and oratory, and deeply interested in his subject. 
He writes with strength and earnestness. His style is 
masculine, but ornate and flowing, bounding onwards, 
with exuberant energy, and occasionally dallying with 
the flowers of rhetoric and poetry. It is not the style of 
a calm, clear-headed divine, like Butler, Turretin or 
Emmons, but is distinguished by a lawyer-like freedom 
and exuberance, as if its author were addressing a jury 
rather than calm and critical readers. In this respect, it 
may perhaps be deemed somewhat faulty, being more 
popular than philosophic, more declamatory than precise. 
Still it possesses remarkable clearness, elasticity and ease, 
and flows on, page after page, like ‘‘a free and abounding 
river.’ His mode of reasoning also is more popular 
than scientific, having a little too much of the ad captan- 
dum sort of appeal to please altogether a thoughtful 
reader. Being, in all probability, but partially acquainted 
with Biblical exegesis and criticism, he presses proof texts 
into his service with more freedom than careful theolo- 
gians and critics would deem justifiable, and occasionally 
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insists upon an idea which, to some at least, might seem 
more the creature of his own imagination, than a fair and 
legitimate inference from precise statements of the word 
of God. We do not, of course, mean to say, that this 
feature characterizes the whole production, which is 
generally logical and satisfactory, but that it may be 
discerned in some portions of it. As an evidence of what 
we mean, we would refer to the manner in which he 
reasons with reference to the term soul, as used in the 
Scriptures to describe the higher nature of Christ, and to 
the use he makes of 1 John iii. 16,—‘‘ Hereby perceive 
we the love of God, because he laid down his life for us” — 
as a proof that Jesus Christ suffered in his divine, as well 
as in his human nature. Now the most inattentive reader 
must perceive that our translators have supplied an 
ellipsis in the original with the term ‘God,’ which they 
might have supplied with that of Christ, there being 
nothing in the context sufficiently decisive to determine 
the matter either way. So also he quotes Acts xx. 28. 
‘** Feed the church of God which he hath purchased with 
his own blood,’ without intimating that the common 
reading has been disputed even by orthodox divines, and 
on grounds not to be dismissed at once as trivial. For 
ourselves we believe the true reading to be, ‘‘ the church 
of (Kveiou 6c00) the Lord God, or God the Lord, which,” 
etc.; but in the present state of Biblical criticism, we 
could not urge it as a proof of the position that the God- 
head of Jesus participated in his sufferings. At least, we 
could not thus use it without some critical defence. 

The manner of our author, upon the whole, is reverent ; 
but exceedingly bold, and in some instances rather hazard- 
ous. It is not without a feeling of misgiving that we 
hear him speak of ‘‘ the brethren of the Trinity ” holding 
intercourse with each other; of the ‘‘conclave of the 
Trinity ’’—of ‘‘ the Son as sitting on the right hand, and 
the Holy Spirit on the left hand of the Father,’—of the 
persons of the sacred Trinity ‘“‘ holding communion with 
their glorious selves.”” We are still more appalled when 
he speaks of ‘‘the throes and spasms” of the suffering 
Godhead—of Jesus Christ, as suffering ‘‘as much as the 
redeemed, without his interposition, would have suf- 
fered in hell,’ ‘‘pang for pang, spasm for spasm, 
VOL. XI.—NO. XLIV. 
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sigh for sigh, groan for groan;” of ‘‘an infinitude of 
suffering, multiplied by the countless number of all the 
redeemed.” ‘Theologians as well as philosophers can 
often say what is, but are not competent to affirm how it 
is. Hence in describing what is we may often err, unin- 
tentionally, in the use of phraseology, and convey ideas 
to the minds of others neither true nor complete. It is 
more easy than most persons are aware, to transcend the 
limits of our knowledge, especially when descanting upon 
the nature of that Infinite Essence, with which, as Bishop 
Butler shrewdly remarks, ‘‘ we make rather free in our 
speculations.”” Upon the whole, we should have pre- 
ferred, in the esteemed author of the book we are review- 
ing, a little more caution in the use of terms, and a 
somewhat simpler and more precise phraseology. His 
intellect is highly vigorous, but his imagination, as it ap- 
pears to us, is the predominant faculty, and occasionally 
betrays him into untenable positions, and a highly colored 
phraseology, which rather obscures than illuminates his 
subject. 

But, with these abatements, we do not hesitate to re- 
commend his work as combining, in no ordinary degree, 
some of the highest elements of thought, argument and 
oratory. It contains passages of great power and beauty, 
and will amply repay a diligent and prayerful perusal. 
While we differ from him to some extent on collateral 
topics, we think his main position, properly explained and 
fortified, at once scriptural and just, and moreover, ad- 
mirably fitted to meet some objections of the Unitarians, 
which press, with considerable force, against the common 
orthodox view of the divinity of Christ. 

It is the author’s object to deny the prevalent theory of 
the divine impassibility, and the inference thence deduced 
that Jesus Christ suffered only in his human nature. Of 
course he pleads only for voluntary passibility on the part 
of the Deity; in other words, the capacity voluntarily to 
suffer for a great and good end. ‘That is to say, if an 
end, infinitely desirable, cannot be gained, without suf- 
fering of some sort, he claims that the nature of God is 
such that he might voluntarily endure such suffering. 
This, he maintains, is proved by the express declarations 
of Scripture, and especially by the fact that Jesus Christ, 
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the Eternal Word, became incarnate, and offered himself 
a sacrifice for the sins of the world. This, we are aware, 
is not the common view, perhaps it is not the most natural 
view. It is not the one which first occurs to the mind, or 
commends itself at once, to our acceptance. Still, it may 
be the true view after all. The nature of God may be 
very different from what we commonly think, and it is 
possible that great and popular errors are cherished re- 
garding it. 

May not theologians have conceded too much to the 
philosophical sceptic, and especially to the natural theist, 
in admitting that ‘our God ”’—the God of nature and of 
grace, is so bound in the chains of a rigid and everlasting 
immutability, as to be incapable of all affection, and con- 
sequently of those alternations of feeling, which, while 
they subject human beings, formed in the image of God, 
to some suffering, are yet the source of their most ex- 
quisite felicity? Is it certain that the perfection of the 
divine nature consists in its absolute fixedness, its un- 
varying placidity? We talk fluently of the unchange- 
ableness of God, of his absolute impassibility, his ‘‘ emo- 
tionless”’ calm, his boundless and everlasting blessedness ; 
and yet, what are we to say to the fact of the incarnation ? 
What a mighty and mysterious change was that, when 
the Godhead vested itself in clay! What infinite con- 
descension—what pity—what sympathy—what priva- 
tion! But pity, sympathy, privation are often the deepest 
forms of suffering! Indeed, what is suffering, in its 
fundamental sense, but privation? And if the incarnation 
of the Godhead was not a phantasm altogether, as many 
of the ancient heretics deemed it, does not this single fact 
prove that the idea of the divine passibility, in the matter 
of Christ’s ‘‘ passion,”’ is by no means so unscriptural or 
extravagant as we may have deemed it? Was not the 
suffering Saviour ‘“‘in the form of God’”’? Was he not 
in his higher nature, that is to say, in his relations to the 
Trinity, ‘‘equal with God?’ Did he not ‘‘ empty himself” 
—(to translate the language of Scripture literally,) in 
order that ‘‘being found in the form of a servant,” he 
might become ‘obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross”? Truly “ great is the mystery of godliness- - 
God was manifest in the flesh !” 
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‘¢ Heaven wept that man might smile; 
Heaven bled that man might never die!’ 


In all this, we ask again, was there nothing of privation, 
nothing of self: sacrifice,—nothing of real, though sublime 
suffering—in a word, of suffering worthy of a God? 
‘‘ Heaven and the heaven of heavens,” says Robert Hall, 
in one of his sublime bursts of eloquence, ‘could not 
contain him; yet he dwelt, to all appearance, in the body 
of an infant;—the invisible Creator clothed in human 
form,—the Ancient of days cradled as an infant of : 
days,—he who upholdeth all things, sinking under a 
weight of suffering,-—thg Lord of life, ‘the Lord of glory, 
expiring on a cross, s—the Light of the ‘world sustaining an 
awful eclipse, —the Sun of Righteousness immerged in 
the shadow of death!”? Works, vol. 1, p. 298. There 
is something in all this so stupendous, that we are lost in 
utter amazement at the bare conception of it, and can 
only exclaim, in the language of an old divine, who had 
gained some slight conception of the glory of God: ‘“O 
the depths! O the depths!” A folly, 
cries the infidel world. A mystery, profound and ado- 
rable! rejoins the devout Christian, as he gazes, with 
trembling awe, upon the cross of Christ. ‘ Let it be 
counted folly, or frenzy, or fury, whatsoever,” says 
Hooker, ‘‘ it is our comfort and our wisdom; we care for 
no knowledge in the world, but this, that map hath 
sinned, and God hath suffered; that God hath made 
himself the Son of Man, and that men are made the 
righteousness of God.” Discourse of Justification. 

One or two distinctions, not made by ‘‘ A Layman,” 
deserve our attention at this point. For example, there 
are two kinds of suffering, essentially different. ‘The one 
results from imperfection and guilt, the other from the 
noblest exercise of virtue. Remorse has no hope in it . 
and ends in death. But sympathy with the sufferings of : 
others, or the endurance of any kind of infliction, for a | 
worthy object, is always cheered by hope, and results in 
the improvement of character. The one kind of suffering 
is associated with the deepest vice, the other, with the 
highest virtue. The former even indicates disordered 
moral action; the latter, the purity and harmony of all the 
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moral powers. Thus, then, while bad men suffer as a 
result of their vice, good men may suffer as a result of 
their virtue. In their endeavors to benefit their fellow 
creatures, the purest and best may subject themselves, 
voluntarily, to much suffering. Moreover, they seem 
capable of such suffering, just in proportion as they rise 
in the scale of being and excellence. By placing them- 
selves in certain relations to the guilty or unfortunate, 
and assuming, to some extent, the responsibilities of 
such persons, the deepest and strongest sympathies of 
their nature may be so enlisted as to subject them to 
sufferings far more intense than ever spring from mere 
physical infliction. It is easy to imagine that such sym- 
pathy and such suffering are also possible to angels; for 
if they can rejoice over the repentance c* a sinner, surely 
they can weep over his fall. Jesus Christ, as a man, was 
sinless and perfect; and yet how often he wept—how 
deeply he suffered! In his case, suffering which sprang, 
at least in part, from sympathy with the wretched, whose 
interests he assumed, indicated no disordered moral 
action. His very perfection rendered his sufferings the 
more intense and overpowering. Shall we then exclude 
the Deity himself from the very possibility of participating, 
if he so wills it, in such emotions? Is he alone, of all 
beings in the universe, to be shut out from sympathy with 
the wretched, simply because it involves something like 
suffering? ‘The mere perfection of his moral nature can- 
not certainly prevent this; the fact of its being infinite 
may seem to be a barrier to such sympathy; but we are 
satisfied that there is more in the seeming than in the 
reality. ‘‘In all their afflictions,’ says the prophet, 
speaking of the ancient church, ‘he was afflicted.” ‘Is 
Ephraim my dear son,’ says Jehovah, by the prophet 
Jeremiah, ‘is he a pleasant child? For since 1 spake 
against him, I do earnestly remember him still. There- 
fore my bowels (or heart, perhaps,) are troubled for him ; 
I will surely have mercy upon him, saith the Lord.” 
Jer. xxxi. 2U. We know the reply that will be made to 
such questions. They will be styled figurative, accom- 
modative, and so forth ; but the question still recurs, have 
they any meaning, any force; or are they a mere play 
upon words, or rather a mere play upon the feelings of 
VOL. XI.—NO. XLIV. 
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those to whom they are addressed? Is there nothing in 
the heart of our Heavenly Father which responds to such 
expressions? Are we to regard him, notwithstanding the 
force and tenderness of his language, as a Being infinitely 
beyond our sympathies, a Being utterly impassive and 
cold? Have not critics and theologians, under the in- 
fluence of certain abstract, metaphysical notions derived 
more from the ‘‘ wisdom of man,” than the ‘“ word of 
God,” been too ready to explain away the most touching 
appeals of Holy Writ, by referring them to a refined anthro- 
pomorphism? Have they not, with a singular perversion 
of ingenuity, referred them more to the writers of the 
Scriptures, than to God who inspired them? But even 
admitting that God speaks to us in language accommo- 
dated to the views and feelings of men, has he not a 
reason, in his very nature, for doing so, and is it not un- 
philosophical as well as unscriptural, to divest all such 
language of its energy and life, to abstract from it, so to 
speak, the flesh and blood, and leave nothing but a dry 
skeleton? Why should it be deemed a thing incredible 
that the Infinite God should become incarnate, and in the 
exercise of a yearning, boundless pity for the sons of men, 
voluntarily suffer for their everlasting redemption ? 

It is true, all suffering, in itself considered, must be 
involuntary. ‘That which leads to it, may be chosen, but 
suffering itself is not a matter of volition. It is a result 
of circumstances, an effect of a previously existing cause. 
Like happiness, it has no independent existence, but flows 
from a certain order of things, or a particular condition of 
mind. Hence it is only in a certain popular sense that 
we speak of the Divine Being as possessed of the capacity 
voluntarily to suffer. By this it is meant, that his nature 
is such as to admit of his placing himself in such rela- 
tions to the fallen, as to suffer on their behalf ;—a distinc- 
tion not made by the author of the work upon which we 
are commenting, but one, in our judgment, essential to 
the thorough discussion of the question which he has 
mooted. A good man cannot choose to suffer, by means 
of a mental effort, but he may place himself in such cir- 
cumstances and relations, as eventually to subject himself to 
much innocent sorrow. He may assume the responsibilities 
of an unfortunate friend, or of an erring child, and thus 
suffer vastly more than even the friend and the child 
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themselves,—possessing, as he does, a higher and purer 
nature. So the Lord Jesus Christ, ‘‘took not on him the 
nature of angels, but the seed of Abraham.” In all things 
he ‘‘made himself like’? unto lost and wretched man, 
put himself ‘“‘under the law,’ and passed through “a 
baptism ” of blood and agony, such as the universe has 
never seen. In all this, it is true he had a sublime satis- 
faction, as every pure and virtuous being has in suffering 
for a worthy object. But his agony was deep and over- 
whelming. Now did he act thus, and suffer thus, simply 
as aman, or as God manifest in the flesh? If the Son 
suffered, did not the Father suffer too, at least in sym- 
pathy with the Son? If perfection was no bar to suffering 
in the case of Christ, why was it a bar to suffering in the 
case of God? Infinity has nothing in it, that we can 
perceive, to prevent such suffering, but rather to render it 
more intense and overpowering. Is it not in the suffer- 
ings of Christ, that we see the love of God? Does not 
the Scripture place the principal stress upon this stu- 
pendous fact, when it appeals to us with reference to the 
love of God? And do we not feel that God and Christ 
being one, one in sympathy and suffering, in compassion 
and sacrifice, we are laid under a debt of infinite obliga- 
tion as well to the Father as to the Son? In a word, is 
not this the very mystery—the very power of the cross ? 

These views we are happy to corroborate by the fol- 
lowing quotation from Chalmers, quoted in the work of 
‘* A Layman.” 


‘‘Tt is with great satisfaction that I now clear my way to a topic 
the most salutary, and, I will add, the most sacramental within the 
whole compass of revealed faith ; even to the love wherewith God so 
loved the world as to send his Son into it to be the propitiation for our 
sins. I fear, my brethren, that there is a certain metaphysical notion 
of the Godhead which blunts our feelings of obligation for all the 
kindness of his good-will, for all the tenderness of his mercies. 
There is an academic theology which would divest him of all sensi- 
bility ; which would make of him a Being devoid of all emotion and 
all tenderness ; which concedes to him power, and wisdom, and a sort 
of cold and clear, and faultless morality, but which would denude him 
of all those fond and fatherly regards that so endear an earthly parent 
to the children who have sprung from him. It is thus that God hath 
been presented to the eye of our imagination as a sort of cheerless and 
abstract Divinity, who has no sympathy with his creatures, and who, 
therefore, can have no responding sympathy to him back again. I 
fear that such representations as these have done mischief in Chris- 
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tianity ; that they have had a congealing property in them towards that 
affection which is represented the most important, and, indeed, the 
chief attribute of a religious character, even love to God ; and that just 
because of the unloveliness which they throw over the aspect of our 
Father who is in heaven, whereby men are led to conceive of him as 
they would of some physical yet tremendous energy, that sitteth aloft 
in a kind of ungainly and unsocial remoteness from all the felt and 
familiar humanities of our species. And so it is, we apprehend, that 
the theism of nature and of science has taken unwarrantable freedoms 
with the theism of the Bible; attaching a mere figurative sense to all 
that is spoken there of the various affections of the Deity, and thus 
despoiling all the exhibitions which it makes of him to our world, of 
the warmth and power to move and to engage, that properly belong to 
them. It represents God as altogether impassive ; as made up of little 
more than of understanding and of power; as having no part in that 
system of emotions which occupies so wide a space in the constitution 
of man, made after his own image and according to his own likeness.”? 
* * * * * * * * 


‘¢ The Father sent his Son, for our sake, to the humiliation and the 
agony of a painful sacrifice. There is evident stress laid in the Bible 
on Jesus Christ being his only Son, and his only beloved Son. This 
is conceived to enhance the surrender ; to aggravate, as it were, the 
cost of having given up unto the death so near and so dear a relative. 
In that memorable verse where it is represented that God so loved the 
world as to send his only begotten Son into it, 1 bid you mark well 
the emphasis that lies in the so. ‘There was a difference, in respect of 
painful surrender, between his giving up another, more distantly, as it 
were, connected with him, and his giving up one who stood to him in 
such close and affecting relationship. The kin that he hath to Christ 
is the measure of the love that he manifested to the world, in giving 
up Christ as the propitiation for the world’s sins. What is this to say 
but that, in this great and solemn mystery, the parent was put to the 
trial of his firmness? that, in the act of doing so, there was a soreness, 
and a suffering, and a struggle in the bosom of the Divinity? that a 
something was felt, like that which an earthly father feels when he 
devotes the best and the dearest of his family to some high object of 
patriotism? God, in sparing him not, but in giving him up unto the 
death for us all, sustained a conflict between pity for his child and love 
for that world for whom he bowed down his head unto the sacrifice. 
In pouring out the vials of his wrath on the head of his only beloved 
Son, in awaking the sword of offended justice against his fellow ; in 
laying upon him the whole burden of that propitiation, by which the 
law could be magnified and its transgressors could be saved ; in holding 
forth on the cross of Christ this blended demonstration of his love and 
his holiness, and thus enduring the spectacle of his tears and of his 
agonies and cries till the full atonement was rendered ; and not till it 
was finished, did the meek and gentle sufferer give up the ghost. At 
that time, when angels, looking down from the high battlements of 
heaven, would have flown to rescue the Son of God from the hands of 
persecutors, think you that God himself was the only unconcerned and 
unfeeling spectator! or that, in consenting to these cruel sufferings 
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of his Son for the world, he did not make his love to that world 
its strongest and most substantial testimony ?”’ 


We are expressly informed in the sacred Scriptures 
that our Saviour ‘ was made perfect through sufferings,”’ 
the meaning of which obviously is that he was qualified, 
by means of vicarious endurance, ‘‘ to be a merciful and 
faithful High Priest, in things pertaining to God.” For 
the same reason, is it affirmed that he was “ made a little 
lower than the angels,” that ‘‘ he took on him the form of 
a man,’ in order that. « through death he might destroy 
him that had the power of death.” It is the blood,—the 
death, the suffering or sacrifice of Christ ‘‘ which cleanseth 
from all sin.” Hence, all evangelical Christians allow that 
the atonement, or redemption announced in the gospel, was 
accomplished by sufferings; that this is the fundamental 
principle of Christianity, as a remedial system, that it 
forms the grand attraction of the cross, and the only 
foundation of a sinner’s hope of justification before God. 
The question then pertaining to the nature and extent of 
our Saviour’s sufferings is a fundamental one. An error 
here will vitiate our whole system of theological belief, 
and not only so, but disturb our peace and check our 
spiritual improvement. Did Christ suffer as a mere man, 
a martyr for the truth, an example of self-sacrifice, and 
heroic endurance? Or did he suffer as the God-man, the 
‘‘ Prince of Life” —the “‘ Lord of glory”? Did he suffer, 
not simply as an example or a witness, but as a sacrifice 
for sin? Did he offer up “ Himself”—an entire,—a 
divine sacrifice, the worth of which transcends the com- 
putation of mortals? Orthodox believers uniformly take 
the position that his sufferings were vicarious or substitu- 
tionary, in other words, that they constituted an atone- 
ment, and being such, that they derived infinite worth 
and efficacy from his Godhead. For, say they, the 
divine government must be maintained, the divine law 
vindicated. Man is a sinner, and as a sinner he must 
die. Some new expedient adequate to the exigency must 
therefore be introduced, in order that God may be just, 
and yet save the sinner from the penalty of his trans- 
gression. A Mediator is needed, a Divine Mediator, 
one who has relations to both parties, one who can 
sustain the responsibilities of the case, and make an 
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infinite atonement for sin; for ‘such an high priest be- 
came us who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners, and made higher than the heavens.” Here then, 
the question recurs with immense force,—Did Christ 
make this atonement in his divine as well as in his human 
nature? Did he suffer as the Son of God—as God 
manifest in the flesh—or did he suffer as a man like our- 
selves? For if he suffered simply as a man, how were 
his sufferings infinite,—how did his atonement meet the 
stupendous exigency of the case,—how did it prove, in 
any new and special sense, the love of God,—and what 
bearing can it have on the justification of the ungodly? 
For if he suffered simply as a man, others may have 
suffered as much as he.* Martyrs may have endured 
tortures at least approaching his; and what reason can 
be given, derived from the nature of the case, to prove 
that their sufferings might not be regarded as equally 
vicarious? Was it the appointment of God only that 
rendered his sufferings available, being the sufferings of a 
finite being, a mere man who owed obedience for himself? 
In a word, had the sufferings of Jesus Christ no essential 
worth, no ‘peculiar efficacy, in themselves considered, as 
an atonement for the sins of the world, and the great 
means of reconciliation with God ? 

This, it will be seen at once, is a question of immense 
range, and most pressing importance. And it is a little 
singular that, in the form now presented, it should have 
received so little attention from the Christian world. 
Few have definite notions upon the subject. Taking the 
dogma of the divine impassibility, under all possible cir- 
cumstances, for granted, they have failed to enter into its 
investigation with any thing like thoroughness. Those 
theological writers that have touched it, have done so, in 
such a brief and unsatisfactory manner as clearly to 
prove that they did not feel its pressure or perceive its 
bearings. Except the author of the work announced at 
the head of this article, no one has discussed it at any 
length, or with any thing like an adequate apprehension 
of its difficulties. Bishop Pearson has devoted to it a few 
paragraphs. Bishop Beveridge has done the same; but 





* Some orthodox writers have inconsiderately affirmed that others have 
suffered as much as Jesus. 
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without shedding any light upon its obscurity. St. 
Athanasius, who, in this, as in several other things, has 
given law to Christendom, has dogmatized and anathe- 
matized upon the subject, in some three or four pages of 
his elaborate and voluminous writings. 

We have taken some pains by an examination of such 
writings of the Apostolical and Christian Fathers, as 
happened to be within our reach, to ascertain whether the 
question referred to had been mooted in the earliest ages 
of the church, say during the first two centuries, and in 
what style those ancient Fathers were accustomed to 
speak of the sufferings of Christ. Except in a single 
instance, which we shall adduce presently, we find no 
evidence that they were conscious of such a question, till 
about the time of Athanasius and the Arian controversy ; 
while all of them, with the single exception referred to, 
speak of his sufferings very much as we are accustomed 
to do, when not theorizing upon the subject, as the suffer- 
ings, namely, of the Incarnate Word, the God manifest in 
the flesh. It is true that the Patripassians who main- 
tained that the only person of the Godhead was the 
Father, and that he became incarnate and suffered for sin, 
existed before the time of Athanasius, as early as the close 
of the second, or the beginning of the third century. But 
the question as presented by them, did not touch so much 
the nature of Christ’s sufferings, as the nature of his 
person. 

In the first Epistle of Clement of Rome, one of the 
earliest and most authentic of the writings of the Apos- 
tolical Fathers, we find much which bears upon the 
divinity of Christ, but little which throws light upon his 
sufferings. ‘The same thing may be said of the Epistle 
of Polycarp. In the Epistles of Ignatius, which are very 
ancient, though not perhaps so much so as his admirers 
have claimed, having been subjected to some additions 
and interpolations by succeeding hands, we find only two 
passages which bear decisively upon the subject, the one 
being in favor of the notion that Christ suffered in his 
divine nature, the other in opposition to this view ; so that 
they may be regarded as balancing each other, unless the 
second should be regarded as an interpolation. In his 
Epistle to the Romans, near the close, he says, in reference 
to his anticipated martyrdom :—*‘ Permit me to imitate 
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the passion (suffering) of my God.” Another passage, 
not so decisive, occurs in the commencement of his Epistle 
to the Ephesians, speaking of the church as ‘blessed 
through the goodness and perfection of God,”’—he adds— 
‘‘ being united and chosen through his true passion, ac- 
cording to the will of the Father, and Jesus Christ our 
God.” But the other passage to which we have referred, 
as opposing this view, occurs in the same epistle, some 
two or three pages from the one just quoted, and is the 
only one in all the writings of the Apostolical or earlier 
Christian Fathers, which indicates a consciousness of 
the question decided so peremptorily by Athanasius. 
It is as follows,—‘‘'There is one physician, both fieshly 
and spiritual ; made and not made; God incarnate; true 
life in death : both of Mary and of God ; first, passible ; 
then, impassible; even Jesus Christ, our Lord.” Now 
this language bears such a striking resemblance to that of 
St. Athanasius, and withal, is so utterly unlike the simple 
and natural phraseology of the earliest Christian writers, 
that we strongly suspect it to be an interpolation, strength- 
ened by the fact that other passages in St. Ignatius are 
evidently spurious, and belong rather to the third and 
fourth centuries of the Christian era, than to the first, or 
the beginning of the second century. ‘This, however, is 
a point which it does not concern us particularly to settle. 

In the general Epistle of Barnabas, which by some is 
referred to the first, by others to the second century, is the 
following clear and explicit statement upon the point 
under consideration. ‘‘ For thus saith the Scripture: He 
was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities, and by his blood we are healed. ..... ; 
And for this cause the Lord was content to suffer for our 
souls, although he be the Lord of the whole earth:—to 
whom God said, before the beginning of the world, let us 
make man after our own image and likeness. Now in 
what manner he suffered for us, seeing it was by man 
that he underwent it, I will show. The prophets having 
received from him the gift of the prophecy spake before 
concerning him; but he, in order that he might abolish 
death, and reveal the resurrection of the dead, was willing, 
since it was necessary, to appear in the flesh.” In the 
second Epistle of Clement, which is not of equal authority 
with his first Epistle, and by some doubted to be his, yet 
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acknowledged to be a very ancient writing, we have the 
following ;—‘‘ Brethren, we ought so to think of Jesus 
Christ as of God; as of the Judge of the living and the 
dead; nor should we think less of our salvation. For if 
we think of him meanly, we can expect to receive from 
him only some small things. And if we do, we shall sin; 
not considering from whence we have been called, by 
whom, and to what place; and how much Jesus Christ 
vouchsafed to suffer for our sakes.” In the ‘Shepherd 
of Hermas,” nothing is found, bearing upon the point in 
questicn,—a circumstance of no consequence, as this pro- 
duction is one of the most puerile of all the ancient Chris- 
tian writings. 

It is needless, however, to multiply these quotations. 
Similar expressions may be found in Justin Martyr, who 
belongs to the second century, and in St. Cyprian, who 
belongs to the third. Origen, of course, holds different 
language, having spiritualized the whole system of Chris- 
tianity. In the ‘‘Catechetical Lectures of St. Cyril,” 
one of the most instructive of the Christian Fathers, and 
who, though born about the same time with St. Athana- 
sius may be regarded as his predecessor, having delivered 
his Catechetical Lectures A. D. 349 or 350, we find 
several passages relating to the sufferings of Christ, which 
place it beyond a doubt that the views of Athanasius 
were not generally held in his own age. In his thirteenth 
Lecture, near the beginning, speaking of ‘ glorying in 
the cross of Christ,’’ he says,—‘' And wonder not that the 
whole world was ransomed; for it was no mere man, but 
the only begotten Son of God, who died on its behalf.” 
And again. ‘If the first man, formed out of the earth, 
brought in universal death, shall not he who formed 
him out of the earth, being himself life, bring in universal 
life?’ Speaking of the lamb for sacrifice under the old 
dispensation, he says,—‘‘ The blood of a brute animal gave 
salvation; and shall not the blood of the only Begotten 
much rather save?’ ‘ For it was no common man,” he 
adds, a page or two further on,—‘“‘ For it was no common 
man that suffered, but God in man’s nature, striving for the 
prize of his patience.” Near the conclusion of the same 
Lecture, he reiterates these views. ‘Christ took our sins 
in his own body on the tree. Of no small account was he 
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who died for us. He was not a literal sheep; he was not 
a mere man; he was more than an angel; he was God, 
made man. ‘The transgression of sinners was not so 
great, as the righteousness of him who died for them; 
we have not committed as much sin as he has wrought 
righteousness, who laid down his life for us—who laid it 
down when he pleased, and tock it again when he 
pleased.”’* 

St. Athanasius, who flourished during the greater part 
of the fourth century, violently opposed and even anath- 
ematized the idea of the divine passibility, and main- 
tained that Jesus Christ suffered in his manhood alone, 
insisting, however, that the union of divinity with the 
man Christ Jesus gave to his sufferings infinite worth and 
efficacy. He scarcely reasons upon the subject, but as- 
suming the doctrine of the divine impassibility as a sort 
of axiom, argues against the position that he might have 
willed to suffer, by asserting that nature and will must be 
in harmony. He violently denounces those who differ 
from him, as heretics and infidels. ‘‘ About the time of 
Athanasius’s death,” says the author of ‘‘ The Sufferings 
of Christ,” from whom we make the following extended 
extract, as a fair specimen of the book, and an interesting 
historical statement, ‘‘ Apollinaris, bishop of Laodicea, 
while holding to the true faith that the divinity of our 
Lord participated in his vicarious pains, infused into it 
the dangerous heresy that Christ had no human soul. 
With errors like these did the subtleties of the primitive 
ages involve the simple truth, that both the mediatorial 
natures shared in the atoning sufferings. 

“Thus opposed by Arian heretics, hunted down by 
those who claimed a patent for exclusive orthodoxy, be- 
wildered in the intermingled errors of its own friends, 
this truth of our holy religion had another trial to en- 
counter. The terrible arm of civil authority was uplifted. 
In the year 388, the emperor Theodosius, moved, no 
doubt, by the followers of Athanasius, passed an edict, 
excluding from the right to dwell in cities, from the fran- 
chise of having bishops or other spiritual fathers, from 
the sacred privilege of worshipping in the temples of the 





* The same remarks which we have made respecting St. Cyril will apply to 
St. Chrysostom, in whose Homilies we had marked several passages equally 
strong and striking with those from “ the Catechetical Lecture of Cyril.” 
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living God, all who dared to refuse their allegiance to the 
dominant creed. <A military force was organized to carry 
the edict into effect, and death followed in its train. It is 
said that the Inquisition, with its dungeons and torturing 
wheel, owed its birth to this epoch.* 

‘About the middle of the fifth century, Eutyches be- 
came the founder of another compound of truth and falsity. 
He held that the second person of the Trinity united to 
the body that was prepared for him, but one spiritual na- 
ture. As the new faith sought virtually to abstract from 
Christ his human soul, it must of course have imputed 
sufferings to his divinity. One class of the Eutychians, 
called Theopascites, maintained that the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, as well as the blessed Son, suffered in the 
passion of Jesus Christ. The followers of Eutyches. 
were ultimately consolidated under the name of Mono- 
physites, the heresy of one nature imparting to them their 
distinctive appellation. Against the Eutychians of every 
shade were fulminated from the west the thunders of 
the Vatican, and from the east, the edicts of imperial 
despotism, announcing degradation and exile as the pen- 
alties of their faith. 

‘‘'That the simple doctrine of divine participation in the 
expiatory sufferings, thus confounded by its heretical 
friends, and hunted by its spiritual and temporal enemies 
‘as a partridge in the mountains,’ should for ages, have 
been obliged to seek refuge with the monks of Scythia, 
and in the sequestered regions of Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Armenia, Egypt, Nubia and Abyssinia, tinctured with 
copious infusions of bewildering error, ought not to excite 
our special wonder. ‘To restore to its proper place in Chris- 
tian theology this great scriptural truth, stripped of the 
extraneous heresies in which its early adherents unfortu- 
nately involved it, is the humble aim of our imperfect 
essay. 

‘* Brom the first establishment of the prevalent theory 
in the fourth century, its adherents have found great 
difficulty in selecting terms to express its meaning, 
without coming too palpably into collision with the lan- 
nage of Scripture, or with the deep and strong current 
of popular devotion. ‘This difficulty, seated in the very 





* Rees’ Cyclopedia, Article, Apollinarians. Ibid. Article, Theodosius I. 
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core of the theory, was smothered for several successive 
generations, but finally displayed itself, in a fearful ex- 
plosion, early in the sixth century. In the year 519, the 
pressing inquiry, threatening the vitality of the theory, 
was widely and vehemently announced: ‘Whether it 
could be said, with propriety, that one of the Trinity 
suffered on the cross.”* 

“This trying inquiry was referred to the Roman pontiff 
for his solemn “adjudication. Hormisdas, an adherent of 
the prevalent theory, then filled the papal throne. Had 
he thought as we think, an affirmative response would 
have been unhesitatingly rendered. But he did not be- 
lieve as we believe. He had received and held ‘strong 
as proof of Holy Writ,’ the hypothesis of Athanasius 
that God is impassible. ‘That hypothesis compelled him 
to respond in the negative. For how would his con- 
science have permitted a pontifical decree, that ‘ it could 
be said with propriety that one of the T rinity suffered on 
the cross,’ when he believed in his heart that from ever- 
lasting to everlasting each of the Sacred Three is wrapped 
in impassibility, as with a garment? That one of the 
Trinity could not in fact have suffered on the cross, if 
suffering is diametrically opposed to the fundamental and 
changeless laws of his being, is a self-evident truism. 
And to have said that one of the Trinity suffered on the 
cross against what was deemed the eternal truth of his 
own holy nature, must have seemed to the Roman pontiff 
a libel upon the awful attributes of the Godhead. 

‘The negative response of the papal oracle filled 
biscasishen with consternation. It had lifted the veil 
from the prevalent theory, leaving it exposed in all its un- 
scriptural lineaments. It had revealed to the Christian 
world the appalling truth that the dogma of Athanasius 
substituted, for the sufferings of the Creator, the sufferings 
of the creature. Dissatisfaction was first heard in ominous 
whispers. Soon it burst forth im a thunder peal of remon- 
strance, commencing in the wilds of Scythia, and rolling 
onward. and eathering strength as it rolled towards the 
throne of the Spiritual Cesar. The friends of the preva- 
lent theory were deeply and asi alarmed. It could be 





* Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, (by Maclaine,) vol. ii. pp. 131, 182. 
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saved only by severing what was deemed the else contin- 
uous chain of pontifical infallibility. 

‘‘ Hormisdas then slept with his fathers; John II reigned 
in his stead. Another appeal was made to the incumbent 
of St. Peter’s chair. ‘The new pontiff paused. He saw 
full before him the recorded decree, not yet twenty years 
old, of his ghostly predecessor. Papal consistency loudly 
demanded his forbearance. The acclamations of the 
Christian world urged him forward. From its death 
struggle, the prevalent theory, dear to him as life, stretched 
forth its supplicating hand for aid. He reversed the decree 
of Hormisdas; he proclaimed to succeeding generations 
that ‘it could be said with propriety that one of the 
Trinity suffered on the cross.’ Utterly disbelieving the 
fact, he nevertheless decreed that it could with propriety 
be affirmed. He cast over the theory, the kind veil which 
his predecessor had rent.* 

‘‘ Flad there been no discrepancy between the decrees of 
the successor of St. Peter—had the decree of John con- 
firmed that of Hormisdas—the prevalent theory would 
probably have perished in the second century of its exis- 
tence. ‘he mind of the millions, then thoroughly aroused, 
would scarcely have brooked, and sustained, and sent 
down to posterity, the unmasked dogma that the second 
of the Holy Trinity suffered for the redemption of the 
world only in metaphor. Without the restitution of its 
wordy covering, the theory must have sunk beneath the 
conscious and frowning eye of the Christian mass. 

‘‘ Justinian, the reigning emperor of the East—the ar- 
chitect of the immortal civil code—the patron of sacred 
as well as juridical lore—would not leave the great truth, 
involved in the question upon which the two fathers of 
western Christendom had disagreed, to rest on the unsta- 
ble basis of clashing papal bulls. In the year 553, he 
invoked at Constantinople a council of the universal 
church, styled in ecclesiastical history, the fifth general 
council.t That high tribunal confirmed the second pon- 
tifical decree. That ‘it could be said with propriety that 
one of the Trinity suffered on the cross,’ was now finally 
established as a fundamental article of theology by the 





* Rees’ Cyclopedia, Article, John II, Pope of Rome. 
t Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, (by Maclaine) vol. ii. p. 130. 
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united authorities of the Christian world. Thus, if speech 
intends what its words fairly import, the vital truth 
seemed to be fixed on a changeless rock, that divine as 
well as human suffering was incurred for the salvation of 
the redeemed. But, alas! speech does not always mean 
what its words seemingly import. 

‘‘In the composition of the fifth general council was 
mingled a coutrolling infusion of the prevalent theory. 
‘Their decretal language had an occult meaning, radically 
different from its ostensible import. It ostensibly imported 
that one of the Trinity actually suffered for the remission 
of mortal sins. ‘The council declared that it was proper 
to say he had suffered. And how could an affirmation 
be proper, unless it was true, especially when applied to 
the Majesty of heaven? ‘To say untruth of man is 
always reprehensible; to say untruth of the living God 
can be saved from the charge of impiety only by innocen- 
cy of intention. The declaration that ‘it could be said 
with propriety that one of the Trinity suffered on the 
cross,’ was equivalent to declaring that he had actually 
suffered. And yet the master spirits of the sixth century 
believed no such thing. The hypothesis of divine impas- 
sibility had wound itself around their souls, perhaps more 
closely than the Bible. 'The words of their lips and the 
thoughts of their hearts were diametrically opposed. 
What caused this mysterious discrepancy ? Stratagem in 
war is justified by the perhaps too flexible policy of pro- 
fane history. We would not impute to the polemic cham- 
pions of the Justinian age the admission of like stratagem 
into ecclesiastical conflict. And yet the unwelcome ques- 
tion will spontaneously arise, why else did they send 
their ghostly bark along the flood of time, with false colors 
floating at her mast? 

‘“'The position established by the fifth general council 
yet holds its place in academic theology, unmoved by the 
lapse of ages. The decree of the sixth century has never 
been reversed ; reformations have not reformed it. Still 
the time-worn proposition, that it can ‘be said with pro- 
priety that one of the Trinity suffered on the cross,’ has 
its meaning official, and its meaning confidential. ‘lo the 
general mind, it shadows forth the sublime conception that 
the second of the Sacred Three, made incarnate, actually 
endured redeeming pangs for our salvation; to the initiated, 
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it imports only that he suffered by construction in the 
sufferings of the associated man. We would not cast 
censure upon our learned, pious, and venerated opponents ; 
they have but yielded honest allegiance to that theory 
which came down to them as a consecrated relic of the 
olden time, scarcely second to the Bible in its dominant 
authority. Of that theory, discrepancy between its 
thoughts and words was an original, inherent, and vital 
element; without which it would not have ruled for 
fifteen centuries.” 

The following is a just representation of the prevalent 
theory upon the subject under consideration: ‘It affirms 
that the second person of the Trinity, the incarnate Re- 
deemer of the world, suffered and died, not in his divine 
nature, which is impassible, but in his human nature 
only: that by virtue of the union of his divine and human 
natures, called the hypostatic union, there was imparted 
to his human suffermgs and death a value and dignity 
which made them, in the estimation of infinite justice, and 
in pursuance of the covenant of grace between the Father 
and the Son, an adequate atonement for the sins of the 
redeemed.” 

To this theory the following are serious objections. In 
the first place, it assumes, what cannot be proved, that it 
is impossible for the Godhead, under any conditions, to 
suffer. or the mere fact of his unchangeableness, when 
rightly understood, or of his infinite moral perfection and 
everlasting blessedness, are by no means incompatible with 
such an idea. Good men have suffered, as we have al- 
ready shown ;—an absolutely perfect man, in the person 
of Jesus Christ, had suffered;—nay, an unchangeable 
Being has suffered ; for to whatever part of his nature it 
may be applied, Jesus Christ is ‘‘the same, yesterday, to- 
day and forever.’”’ Here then mere unchangeableness, or 
entire moral perfection of nature is no bar in the way of 
suffering. If Jesus Christ had chosen, no power in the 
universe could have affected his supreme and eternal 
felicity. He ‘‘had power to lay down his life, and he had 
power to take it again.”” Yet he suffered, because he 
chose to do so. He took suffering into union with his 
own stainless and immutable nature; and this he did, 
whether his Godhead be taken into account or not. And 
if this be not as great a mystery as that of the Godhead 
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itself, submitting to voluntary suffering, we know not 
what is. ‘The sum of his felicity, however, was not 
thereby impaired, that is, taking his whole existence into 
account; but he suffered a temporary eclipse, he submit- 
ted to a brief but painful death. It is possible, moreover, 
to rejoice even in suffering, to feel a sublime satisfaction 
in the deepest agony, when by means of it a great and 
glorious end is to be achieved. So the apostle Paul 
“rejoiced at his afflictions, that he might fill up the 
measure of the sufferings of Christ.”” On the same prin- 
ciple our adorable Saviour endured the agony of the cross, 
‘for the joy set before him.” In his deepest pangs, he 
rejoiced in the reflection, that his death was everlasting 
life to untold millions. ‘The keenest anguish of a benev- 
olent heart is itself the triumph of love; and constitutes 
in the issue, the highest blessedness in the wniverse. 
From all which we conclude, that unless there be an ab- 
solute natural impossibility to prevent it, it was a thing 
worthy of ‘‘the ever blessed God,” to become incarnate 
and to suffer for the redemption of the lost. ‘That there 
is such a natural impossibility, we are perfectly certain 
cannot be proved. : 

Secondly. If Jesus suffered only as a man, his suffer- 
ings cannot possess infinite dignity and worth. In such 
a case, we see not how his atonement can possess that 
efficacy every where ascribed to it in the Scriptures, and 
in the writings of orthodox divines. ‘The hypostatic 
union, however intimate and mysterious, did not, it seems, 
enable the Godhead of Jesus to participate in the suffer- 
ings of his humanity ; therefore his sufferings were limited 
in their nature, and can, by no possibility, be construed as 
infinite, or even as making the slightest approach to infi- 
nite. In no sense, moreover, can they be considered as 
the sufferings of the Eternal Word—the only begotten 
Son of God, God manifest in the flesh. They are the 
sufferings of a mere man, of a good and perfect man, but 
nothing more. ‘hey bear no more relation to the Deity, 
than a single atom to the unbounded universe! But it is 
replied, by Bishop Pearson and others: That, in conse- 
quence of the mysterious union between the Godhead and 
the manhood of Jesus, the Godhead suffered construc- 
tively. ‘The very presence of the Deity in such a case 
gave infinite worth to the sacrifice of Jesus. We might 
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well ask, how could this be, if there was no actual par- 
ticipation in the suffering? As well might the Godhead 
of Jesus have been separated, to an infinite distance, from 
his humanity, when it suffered, as have been thus inti- 
mately present with it, so far at least as the suffering is 
concerned. If there was no actual participation in this 
suffering, then was it not the suffering of a God, but the 
suffering of aman. Constructive suffering, as ‘‘ A Lay- 
man” justly remarks, ‘‘is no suffering at all.” And 
hence it is a fair inference from the position in question, 
that the sacrifice of Christ, was in no strict and literal 
sense, the sacrifice of God, and can possess no special or 
intrinsic, far less infinite or divine efficacy. This point 
is pressed with great force by the author of ‘ The Suffer- 
ings of Christ.” 

‘‘'The theory derogates from the simplicity and fulness 
of the atonement, and imparts to it an illusive character. 
It subtracts from the atonement its vital principle. It 
robs it of its suffering, dying God. It substitutes the 
sufferings and death of the creature for the sufferings and 
death of the Creator. That the human son of the Virgin 
was a creature—as really so as Peter or John—the advo- 
cates of the prevalent theory will not deny. Nor will 
they affirm that mere creature sufferings could have 
atoned for the sins of man. For then Gabriel, instead of 
the eternal Son, might have been the incarnate Redeemer 
of the world. But the prevalent theory would seek to 
imbue the sufferings of the creature with a borrowed 
value, reflected from the Creator dwelling within. How 
the indwelling God could impart atoning value to creature 
sufferings, in which he did not himself participate, but 
from which he stood dissevered by the immutable laws 
of his being, none of the faculties of man, save his ima- 
gination, can shadow forth. Sufferings, valueless as an 
atoning offering in themselves, could not have derived 
atoning merits from the mere juxtaposition of indwelling 
divinity. 

‘The intrinsic worth of a habitation would not be 
enhanced by the rank of its occupant. Human vanity 
might, indeed, attach to an edifice, proffered in satisfaction 
of a debt, a fictitious value, from its having been tenanted 
by a prince; but the calculations of human vanity would 
not have affected him, who must have weighed earth’s 
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supposed offering for sin in the balance of the sanctuary, 
in the face of the intelligent universe. The holder of the 
everlasting scales would, we suppose, have fixed the value 
of the offered tabernacle of clay from the intrinsic worth 
of its terrestrial materials, little moved by the considera- 
tion that the “ Prince of life” was its tenant; and the poor 
oblation for a ruined world must have had written over 
against it the superscription so astounding to the aspiring 
oriental despot, ‘Thou art weighed in the balances, and 
art found wanting.’ 

“'T’he supposition that the chief office of the second 
person of the Trinity in the work of redemption was to 
impart, by his holy incarnation, dignity and value to 
creature sufferings, is the imagination of the prevalent 
theory. Had the communication of dignity and value to 
creature sufferings been the chief object of the incarna- 
tion, it must have been somewhere intimated in the Word 
of God. It would have formed too important a feature in 
the scheme of salvation to have escaped special notice. 
The silence of the Bible is a speaking silence. But the 
object of the holy incarnation is not left to be deduced 
by inference. The Bible every where indicates, in terms 
seemingly unequivocal, that the mission of the redeeming 
God was a suffering mission, and that its chief actor was 
himself the principal sufferer. 

"The human son of the Virgin was doubtless immeas- 
urably exalted by his union with the Godhead. Even 
the ordinary Christian derives from his relationship to 
God a dignity far surpassing all that earth can confer. 
The humblest saint who drives his ‘ team afield’ may 
look down, as from a celestial height, on the dimin- 
ished glories of a Solon or a Cesar; for he is ‘ the temple 
of the Holy Ghost.’ How much greater was the ex- 
altation of the human son of Mary! Yet was he but a 
creature. His elevation to the throne of the Highest 
added not a fourth person to the Godhead. His sufferings 
were but creature sufferings. Nothing, save an infinite 
atonement, could have satisfied the requisitions of an in- 
finite law, trampled under foot in the face of the universe. 
The vicarious suffering of an insect of the field, and the 
vicarious sufferings of legions of angels would have been 
alike inefficacious. ‘To impart infinitude to creature 
sufferings, infinite duration is necessary. They can be 
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swelled into infinity only by the ceaseless tide of eternal 
ages.” 

“The force of this argument is evaded, by maintaining, 
what the Scriptures no where intimate, that the human 
nature of Jesus was upheld by the divine, so as to be 
capable of almost infinite suffering, But any one who 
will take the trouble of reflecting a moment upon such an 
idea must perceive its absurdity ; although it is sufficient 
here to say, that, at best, it is a fiction invented to get rid 
of a difficulty. 

Thirdly. The theory in question subjects us to the 
necessity of modifying the import of that numerous class 
of Scripture texts which represent our Saviour, in his 
whole nature, under the designation of ‘‘ Jesus Christ,’’— 
“'The Son of God’’—‘‘ The Word made fiesh”—‘ The 
Prince of Life’—‘‘ The Lord of Glory’”—‘‘God manifest 
in the flesh” —‘‘ The Good Shepherd’”’—‘ The Image of 
the Invisible God’’—‘* The Brightness of the Father's 
glory, and the Express Image of his person’”—‘‘ The 
true God and Eternal Life’’—as having accomplished the 
- great work of sacrifice and atonement, by means of substi- 
tutionary sufferings. It seems to take out of all such texts 
their very heart and life; for with reference to every one 
of them it makes it necessary for us to make some sort of 
abatement, or to cherish some mental reserve. For ac- 
cording to the main position which it assumes, it repre- 
sents the sufferings of Christ as pertaining only to a 
fraction of his nature. It separates the Godhead from the 
manhood, in that crowning act of atonement upon which 
we hang our hopes for eternity. In a word, it seems 
positively to contradict the plainest declarations of God’s 
word. 

‘* According to the scriptural representation, the re- 
deeming sufferer appeared, not as a secondary planet, 
borrowing light and lustre from a central sun; he was 
himself the central Sun of his own system of grace, 
shining in his own brightness. He was not the outer 
man, deriving dignity from the impassible God within; 
he was the suffering God, wearing the form of the outer 
man, but as the sinless representative of the fallen nature 
he came to save. The Bible every where gives to the 
redeeming sufferer the primary, and not the secondary 
place. On the scriptural canvass, the redeeming God is 
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always depicted as the principal sufferer. It was the 
‘Prince of Life’ who was ‘killed;’ it was the ‘ Lord 
of glory’ who was ‘crucified;’ it was the Son of man 
‘that came down from heaven’ who gave ‘his life a ran- 
som for many ;’ it was the shepherd God who laid down 
his ‘life for the sheep ;’ it was God’s ‘ only-begotten Son’ 
whom he ‘sent into the world’ ‘to be the propitiation for 
our sins ;’ it was the uncreated Son by whose ‘ death’ we 
were reconciled to God ; it was the Father’s ‘own Son’ 
whom he ‘spared not;’ it was ‘the brightness of his 
glory, and the express image of his person,’ who ‘ purged 
our sins;’ it was God who ‘laid down his life for us;’ it 
was with the blood of God that he purchased his church ; 
it was to smite his ‘ Fellow,’ that the Lord of hosts 
awakened his slumbering sword; it was he that ‘ thought 
it not robbery to be equal with God,’ who ‘emptied him- 
self,’ and ‘ became obedient unto death ;’ it was the ‘ Alpha 
and Omega,’ who ‘was dead and is alive again,’ and 
behold, he liveth forevermore. From Genesis to Revela- 
tion, both inclusive, there is no text, within our recollec- 
tion, intimating that “ the Word was made flesh” merely 
to impart dignity and value to creature suffering. The 
hypostatic scheme is too complicated, too involved, too 
artificial for gospel simplicity and directness. It bears 
the marks of the chisel of art. It has been formed in 
the laboratories of earth.” 

Of course our author admits that Jesus suffered ‘ in the 
flesh,” but claims that it was infinitely more than the 
flesh which suffered; in a word, that it was the Son of 
God, the second person of the adorable ‘Trinity, ‘‘ God 
manifest in the flesh.” It was his soul rather than his 
body, his Godhead rather than his manhood, which formed 
the glorious sacrifice offered on Calvary for the expiation 
of a world’s guilt. But some one may ask, does he actu- 
ally maintain, that the Godhead suffered death? If by 
death is meant, dissolution, extinction, we answer, he 
does not; but if by death is understood a painful transi- 
tion, in other words, profound suffering, he certainly does. 
What is death? In the common and popular sense, the 
separation of the soul from the body; but the soul lives 
on, in the possession of its own indestructible identity. So 
also in the death of Jesus Christ, ‘the flesh” was dis- 
solved, by a terrible and mysterious agony, but the higher 
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nature, the spirit, the Godhead lived on, in the possession 
of its unchangeable perfection. As in natural death the 
soul isa participant of dying pangs, so the Godhead of 
Jesus sympathized in the agony and shame of the great 
sacrifice. But the God-man did not perish, could not 
perish. He passed through a painful transition, in which 
the mere human and fleshly elements gave way, but he 
himself continued to subsist, in the full consciousness of 
his infinite and everlasting nature. ‘‘ He had power 
to lay down his life, and he had power to take it 
again ;—passing voluntarily through a baptism of blood 
and agony, in which the human framework was vio- 
lently wrenched from the indwelling divinity. He as- 
cended to Paradise, and on the third day raised up his 
mortal body, reuniting it, glorified forever, to his immac- 
ulate and immortal spirit. So that he now sits upon the 
mediatorial throne, possessing ‘‘a name which is above 
every name’’—“ far above all principality and power and 
might and dominion, and every name that is named, not 
only in this world, but also in that which is to come.” 

Fourthly. ‘This theory we are opposing detracts im- 
mensely from the intensity and mysteriousness of our 
Saviour’s sufferings. In fact, by reducing them to natural 
and human limits, it seems to divest them even of their 
vicarious or substitutionary character. The atonement 
thus becomes limited, not simply in its application, but in 
its very nature and essence. Asa mere man, Jesus Christ 
owed obedience on his own account; and no sufferings of 
his, no righteousness of his could fulfil the claims of the 
law for others, or supply an adequate atonement for their 
guilt. Such a work, it seems to us, needed a higher vic- 
tim, a more glorious sacrifice. ‘The sufferings of a mere 
man, however exalted, might present a fine example of 
heroic endurance and self-sacrificing generosity; but that 
they could have any bearing upon the expiation of a 
world’s guilt, appears utterly inconceivable. Whence we 
conclude, that Jesus Christ delivered up ‘himself,’ not 
his body merely, not his human nature merely, body and 
soul together, but ‘‘ Himsetr’’—not the outer garment of 
his Godhead—the mere shred of humanity which 
could never have endured the pressure of such a re- 
sponsibility, the fearful agony of such a sacrifice, but 
that glorious essence, which gave to his humanity all 
VOL. XI.—NO. XLIV. 
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its worth and all its power. Under the Jewish eco- 
nomy the altar sanctified the gift—‘‘for the gift in 
that case was a poor animal, a mere shadow of the 
great sacrifice to come,’ but under the gospel, the gift 
sanctifies the altar. It was not the cross, but Jesus who 
died upon it, that made atonement for sin. Not even the 
holy of holies in the heavenly temple imparted worth to 
the mediation of Jesus; but it rather received a value 
and a glory from the divine Priest, who entered that 
sacred shrine ‘‘ with his own blood’’—‘‘ having obtained 
eternal redemption for us.’ ‘For if the blood of bulls 
and of goats and the ashes of an heifer, sprinkling the un- 
clean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh, how much 
more shall the blood of Jesus, who through the eternal 
Spirit (the Godhead) offered himself without spot unto 
God, purge your consciences from dead works, to serve 
the living God.” Heb. ix. 13, 14. 

Over the sufferings and death of Jesus the Scriptures 
have thrown a veil of awful mystery. They certainly 
represent them as transcending all other sufferings—a 
presumption that they were more than the sufferings of a 
finite man like ourselves. His agony in the garden, pre- 
liminary only to the deeper horror of the cross, is narrated 
in such terms, as to invest it with an awful and impenetra- 
ble gloom, which can be accounted for on no other ground 
than of something entirely out of the course of nature. 
But the theory under consideration divests them of all 
the mystery, and reduces them, in comparison with ‘ in- 
finite agony,’ to the smallest possible fraction. Hence 
Jenkyn, with all his acuteness, is compelled, in his work 
on ‘‘ The Atonement,” to speak of them as if they were 
the sufferings of mere crucifixion, and to admit that other 
men may have suffered as much as he; nay more, to 
adopt the unscriptural notion that in the matter of atone- 
ment, extent of suffering is of no account! Just as if 
any kind of sufferi ring, or any amount of suffering might 
have been sufficient for a world’s expiation ! Surely this 
is to strip the work of Christ of all its glory, and Racin 
it to the verge of infinite littleness. Upon this point, ‘ 
Layman” remarks with much force and propriety : 

‘Suffering consists in the diminution of what would 
otherwise have been the happiness of the sufferer. The 
amount of the suffering is tested by the amount of such 
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diminution. In the case under consideration, the person of 
Christ was the sufferer. What, then, was the diminution 
of the felicity of the person of Christ, caused by the mere 
suffering of his manhood? We have no weight or mea- 
sure to ascertain it; but brief reflection will teach us 
that it must have been inconceivably small. The happi- 
ness of the person of Christ, if his divinity tasted not of 
suffering, was infinite. It embraced the plenitude of the 
felicity of the Godhead. According to the prevalent the- 
ory, the suffering of the person of Christ was finite. It 
consisted in the suffering of the man alone. Subtract finite 
suffering from infinite beatitude, and the diminution will be 
too small for the most microscopic vision. Heavy as no 
doubt were the sufferings of Christ’s humanity, when es- 
timated by an earthly standard, they must have been com- 
paratively light, when taken in reference to the person of 
him ‘who hath measured the waters in the hollow of 
his hand,’ and ‘taketh up the isles as a very little thing.’ 
—Isaiah xl. 12, 15. ‘The bitter stream of human wo 
must have been absorbed and lost in the illimitable ocean 
of divine felicity. 

‘“‘If you subtract a single grain of sand from the globe 
we inhabit, arithmetic can perceive, and perhaps estimate 
the diminution ; but the subtraction of the suffering of the 
finite man from the felicity of the person of Christ, em- 
bracing the full beatitude of the infinite God, would have 
caused a diminution of bliss too small for creature per- 
ception. Doubtless the ken of an archangel could not 
have perceived it. The happiness of the person of Christ, 
subject to his human suffering, must have been incalcula- 
bly greater even at Gethsemane and Calvary, if the God 
suffered not in his ethereal essence, than the happiness of 
any other person who ever dwelt in this lower world, in- 
cluding the days of Eden. It must have surpassed the 
felicity of any other being in the universe, save that of 
the Father and the Holy Ghost. ‘The minute atom of 
his human suffering, compared with the mighty totality 
of his divine beatitude, was less than the scarcely percep- 
tible speck that often passes over without obscuring the 
orb of day. 

‘Yet the Bible every where darkly shadows forth the 
sufferings of Christ, or, if our opponents prefer the phrase, 
the sufferings of the person of Christ, as having been too 
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intense and vast for even Inspiration intelligibly to express 
in mortal language. ‘The dimly portrayed sufferings 
darkened the face of day; they convulsed the earth; they 
shook, well: nigh to dissolution, the person of the incarnate 
God. And was it, indeed, the mere finite suffering of 
Christ’s humanity, bearing a less proportion to the totality 
of his infinite bliss than the glow-worm bears to the lumi- 
nary of our system, that the Bible thus labors, and labors, 
as it were, in vain, adequately to express to mortal ears ? 
No! ‘The sufferings, in the delineation of which even 
Inspiration seems to falter, were not limited to the fiuite, 
‘but pervaded also the most sacred recesses of that infinite 
essence which went to constitute the holy union, styled 
by our opponents the person of Christ. The sufferings of 
the man lay within the limits of scriptural delineation. 
The agonies of the God none but a God could conceive. 
Perhaps even Omnipotence could not make them intelligi- 
ble to creature apprehension. 

‘The theory which holds that the suffering element in 
the person of Christ was only the little speck of his hu- 
manity, with the inference to which it inevitably leads of 
the minuteness of the subtraction from the bliss of his 
united person caused by the suffering of that human speck, 
cannot but detract immeasurably from the dignity and 
glory of the atonement. It sinks the expiatory sufferings 
of the person of Christ from their scriptural infinitude 
down to a point too small for mortal, doubtless too small 
for angelic vision. 

‘“'The position that, of the two natures united in the 
person of Christ, the one suffered and the other never 
tasted of suffering; that the one was filled to overflowing 
with unutterable anguish and the other with inconceiva- 
ble joy; that the one drank toitsdregs ‘the cup of trem- 
bling,’ while the other was quaffing the ocean of more 
than seraphic beatitude, can derive no support from hu- 
man reason. Such a theory, tending, as it does in no 
small degree, to augment ‘the mystery of godliness,’ 
required plenary scriptural proof for its support. Its ad- 
vocates have not furnished such proof. In the face of the 
Christian world, we affectionately, yet solemnly invoke 
its production, if to be found in the Word of God.” 

Finally, this theory exposes the Orthodox view to the 
full force of the Unitarian objection, urged by Channing, 
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Ware and others against the divinity and incarnation of 
Christ. For if Christ did not make an infinite atonement, 
wherefore was he divine? If he accomplished the work 
of sacrifice and atonement, the great end of his mission 
into the world, according to 'T' rinitarians, without the 
participation of his Godhead, might he not have accom- 
plished the whole of his work, or that which was pre- 
liminary to his death, without such participation? In a 
word, does not this theory overthrow the doctrine of his 
Deity altogether, if it does not dese oe that of the atone- 
ment? “'They talk,” says Dr. Channing, in his discourse 
at the ordination of Jared Sparks, in Baltimore, “ of the 
second person of the Trinity’s leaving his glory and his 
Father’s bosom, to visit and save the world. But this 
second person, being the unchangeable and infinite God, 
was evidently incapable of parting with the least degree 
of his perfection and felicity. At the moment of his 
taking flesh, he was as intimately present with his Father 
as before, and equally with his Father filled heaven, and 
earth, and immensity. ‘This Trinitarians acknowledge ; 
and still they profess to be touched and overwhelmed, by 
the amazing humiliation of this immutable Being! But 
not only does their doctrine, when fully explained, reduce 
Shrist’s humiliation to a fiction, it almost wholly destroys 
the impressions with which his cross ought to be viewed. 
According to their doctrine, Christ was ‘comparatively no 
sufferer at all. It is true his human mind suffered; but 
this, they tell us, was an infinitely small part of Jesus, 
bearing no more proportion to his whole nature, than a 
single hair of our heads to the whole body, or than a drop 
to the ocean. ‘The divine mind of Christ, that which was 
most properly himself, was infinitely happy, at the mo- 
ment of the suffering of his humanity. Whilst hanging 
on the cross, he was ‘the happiest being in the universe, 
as happy as the infinite Father; so that his pangs com- 
pared with his felicity were nothing. This ‘T'rinitarians 
do, and must, acknowledge. It follows necessarily from 
the immutableness of the divine nature, which they as- 
cribe to Christ; so that the system justly viewed, robs his 
death of interest, weakens our sympathy with his suffer- 
ings, and is of all others, most unfavorable to a love of 
Christ, founded on a sense of his sacrifices for mankind.” 
This, we honestly confess, is strongly and fairly put, and 
VOL. XI.—NO. XLIV. 
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upon the theory we are combatting, utterly unanswerable. 
But ah! the moment we admit the stupendous, the thrill- 
ing mystery that the incarnate Godhead offered himself 
a sacrifice for the sins of the world, the objection falls to 
the ground in an instant, and our hearts swell with a new 
and deeper gratitude than ever animated the songs of an- 
gels. 

Suffering for the benefit of the lost and miserable has 
introduced into the universe a new kind of experience. 
It has given rise to a new order of feelings—feelings, the 
highest and holiest that can be conceived, whether they 
thrill the heart of man, of angel or of God. The “ great 
salvation” has enhanced the blessedness of ‘‘ the glorified” 
on high. It has multiplied a thousand fold, the felicity 
of all pure intelligences. It has formed the source of in- 
finite satisfaction to God himself. Within its depths are 
enfolded ‘‘the manifold wisdom of God,” into which the 
angels desire to look; and through all eternity will it 
constitute a source of admiration, love and joy to the 
whole universe of sanctified mind. Indeed, this fact,— 
suffering for the benefit of the lost, is the very mystery of 
redemption—‘‘ the mystery of the Father, of Christ, and 
of God,’’—the one glorious thing which forms the wonder 
of angels and the song of the redeemed. ‘ And they 
sung a mew song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the 
book, and to open the seals thereof, for thou wast slain 
and hast redeemed us to God by ¢hy blood, out of every 
kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation. And hast 
made us unto our God kings and priests; and we shall 
reign on the earth. And I beheld, and I heard the voice 
of many angels round about the throne, and the living 
creatures and the elders: and the number of them was 
ten thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of thou- 
sands, saying, with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb 
that was slain, to receive power and riches and wisdom 
and strength and honor and glory and blessing. And 


every creature which is in heaven and on the earth, and: 


under the earth, and such as are in the sea, and all that 
are in them, heard I saying, Blessing and honor and glory 
and power be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the Lamb forever and ever.” 

We know of but one plausible objection to the position 
that the God incarnate suffered, namely, that it subjects 
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us to the necessity of admitting that the entire Godhead, 
including the Father and Holy Spirit, participated in the 
agony of the cross. But if this objection is good for any 
thing, with reference to the act of suffering, it bears with 
equal force against the act of incarnation. It cannot, 
therefore, be urged by a sincere believer in the divinity of 
Christ, as it would overturn his whole doctrinal system. 
For he must admit, that while the Father and the Son 
are ‘‘one in essence, power and glory,” there exists in the 
divine nature, a basis for the distinction which the Scrip- 
tures make between God the Father and God the Son. 
While ‘‘ the Word was God”—he was yet, ‘‘ with God ;” 
while in heaven, with the Father, in his infinite essence, 
he was yet on earth “in the form of man.” Nay we are 
expressly informed that he had “a glory with the Father 
before the world was,’’—that ‘‘ he came forth from the F'a- 
ther,”’—“‘ that he was the brightness of the Father’s glory, 
and the express image of his person.” In a word, the 
one was the infinite and eternal: Father, the other the 
infinite and eternal Son. 

But we answer this objection on the part of a Unitarian 
somewhat differently.. He objects not so much to the doc- 
trine. that Christ’s whole nature suffered on the cross, as 
to the fact of his divinity ; because, says he, it implies 
entire participation on the part of the Father in all that 
Christ did and suffered. If Christ became incarnate, he 
reasons, the Father became incarnate; if Christ suffered 
on the cross, the Father suffered on the cross. Now, we 
cheerfully admit that there is a sense, not necessary either 
on scriptural or philosophical grounds to be explained,— 
for the fact is all we have to do with,—in which the 
Father participated in all the doings and sufferings of the 
Son, because this is one of the things which we are 
attempting to prove, and which we believe plainly taught 
in the Scriptures. Was not the Father “in the Son;” 
and were they not ‘ one,” to say nothing of essence, in 
the whole work of redemption? Is it not true, that he 
that had ‘‘ seen the Son ’’—had ‘seen the Father also’? 
Was not the love of the Son the love of the Father, and 
that too, ina high and special sense? Did not the agony 
of the cross prove the infinite compassion not only of 
Jesus, but of God? Is it not affirmed that ‘‘ in this” was 
manifested the love of God—that ‘herein is love, not 
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that we loved him, but that he loved us”? Why, more- 
over, should it be deemed a thing incredible, even by a 
Unitarian, who professes to believe the word of God, that 
the Godhead, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, should have 

participated in the love and sorrow of the one great sacri- 
fice for sin; that a mysterious sympathy, profound as the 
depths of an infinite nature, should have thrilled the 
universe of Being and Thought, at the moment of the 
crucifixion? If the earth trembled, and the heavens grew 
black, if men and angels looked on with dismay, and the 
dead started from their graves, is it conceivable that the 
infinite Father, who was one with Jesus, as much as he 
was one with himself, could have been indifferent at that 
stupendous crisis? Nay, is it not most natural, most 
rational to conclude that his infinite heart felt every pang 
which pierced the spirit of his only and well-beloved Son, 
‘made an offering for sin”? Ah, there are stranger con- 
trasts in the nature and administration of God than we 
are wont to imagine,—contrasts as vast and inconceivable 
as the heights and depths of his inscrutable immensity. 
Kternal immutability, and yet perpetual change! Infinite 
perfection, yet endless development! ‘The deepest ten- 
derness,—the most awful severity! Free grace, unmiti- 
gated judgment!* Eternal salvation,—eternal destruc- 
tion!* ‘ A great and terrible God,” a father, a friend ! 
alr Just God,” —“ punishing iniquity, transgression and 
sin.’ <A Saviour” —‘‘ forgiving iniquity, “trangression 
and sin”! A Spirit, invisible and immortal,—a “God 
manifest in the flesh”! ‘The highest, the best,” ex- 
claims St. Augustine, ‘‘ most potent, most omnipotent; 
most merciful, yet most just; most hidden, yet most 
present; most beautiful, yet most strong; stable, yet in- 
comprehensible; unchangeable, yet all-changing; never 
new, never old : all-renewing, and bringing age upon the 
proud, and they know it not; ever wor king, ever at rest; 

still gathering, yet nothing lacking ; supporting, filling, 
and overspreading; creating, nourishing, and maturing; 

seeking, yet having all things. Thou lovest without 
passion; art jealous without anxiety; repentest, yet 
crievest not; art angry, yet serene; changest thy works, 





* “ Judgment without mercy ”—“ everlasting destruction from the presence of 
the Lord and from the glory of his power.” 
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thy purpose unchanged; receivest again what thon 
findest, yet didst never lose; never in need, yet rejoicing 
in gains ; never covetous, yet exacting usury. Thou re- 
ceivest over and above, that thou mayest owe; and who 
hath aught that is not thine? Thou payest debts, owing 
nothing ; remittest debts, losing nothing. And what have 
{ now said, my God, my life, my holy joy? Or what 
saith any man, when he speaks of thee? Yet wo to him 
that speaketh not, since mute art even the most elo- 
quent! ’’* 

But, replies the unsatisfied caviller, if Jesus Christ, as 
God, suffered on the cross, then God punished himself, 
which surely is an absurdity not to be received in the 
nineteenth century. ‘To this we reply, that the sufferings 
of Christ were not a punishment, but an expiation; not 
the natural and necessary consequence of personal guilt, 
but the voluntary sacrifice for the benefit of the guilty. 
But allowing your irreverent expression to be a just one, 
let me ask, does the father punish himself when he volun- 
tarily assumes the debt of his erring child, the payment 
of which strips him of all he has, and reduces him to 
want? Does the friend punish himself, when he consents 
to die for his friend? Does the patriot punish himself 
when he plunges, like an ancient Grecian king, into the 
abyss to save his suffering country? What if God had 
spared his own Son—his other self—and not given him 
up to the death for us all? What if he had refused this 
infinite sacrifice for our redemption, as much the sacrifice of 
the Father, as the sacrifice of the Son? “For a righteous 
man will one die? Peradventure for a good man some 
would even dare to die. But God commendeth his love 
towards us, in that while we were yet sinners Christ died 
for us.” Hence he made, if you will have it so, the 
nearest possible approach to self-punishment; for it was 
self-sacrifice, the deepest, the most amazing the world 





* The original is still more expressive ‘‘Quid es ergo, Deus meus? Qnid 
rogo, nisi Dominus meus ; aut quis Deus, preter Deum nostrum ? Summe, optime, 
potentissime, omnipotentissime, misericordissime et justissime, secretissime et 
presentissime, pulcherrime et fortissime, stabilis et incomprehensibilis, immuta- 
bilis, mutans omnia, numquam nevus, numquam vetus, innovans omnia, et in 
vetustatem perducens superbos et nesciunt ; semper agens, semper quietus, col- 
ligens et non egens, portans et implens et protegens, creans et nutriens et per- 
ficiens, qua erens quum nihil desit tibi,” etc. Confessionum, Lib. I, Cap. 4. 
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has ever seen. ‘‘ How hast thou loved us, good Father, 
who sparedst not thine only Son, but deliveredst him up for 
us ungodly! How hast thou loved us, for whom, he that 
thought it no robbery to be equal with thee, was made 
subject to the death of the cross! He alone, free among 
the dead, having power to lay down his life and power 
to take it again: for as to thee, both victor and victim, 
and therefore victor, because the victim; for as to thee, 
Priest and Sacrifice, and therefore Priest, because the 
Sacrifice; making us to thee, of servants, sons, by being 
born of thee and serving us.’ Confessiones Augustini, 
Lib. X, c. 43. 

Before we close our review, we must say a word upon 
a point of great difficulty, connected with the question 
under consideration. It will be observed that thus far 
we have endeavored to establish a fact, without discuss- 
ing the mode of it. We have affirmed the proposition 
that Christ suffered in his whole nature, divine as well as 
human; but we have not ventured to aflirm what it was, 
or how it was he suffered. ‘The external aspects of his 
suffermg—the ‘‘ marred visage ’’—the failing eye—the 
flowing blood,—the contorted limbs,—the agonizing cry, 
—the drooping head, and the ghastly paleness of death, 
are obvious to all. But these are merely symbols and 
expressions of deeper sufferings within. ‘‘ His soul was 
exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.” ‘His soul was 
made an offering for sin.’ What then was his agony ? 
How, especially, did his pure and infinite spirit endure 
such suffering? ‘To this, we frankly reply, we cannot 
tell. The subject transcends all our reasoning. The 
Scriptures have veiled it in mystery. We regard it, 
therefore, as an infinite presumption to speculate upon it. 
Better far that we kneel down in Gethsemane, with the 
suppliant sufferer, or placing ourselves, in rapt adoration, 
beneath his cross, exclaim with the heathen centurion, 
“This is the Son of God!” 

In this connection we would respectfully ask the author 
of ‘The Sufferings of Christ,’’ whether he has not trans- 
cended the limits “of ascertained truth, and indulged his 
imagination, by describing the sufferings of Christ as the 
very same kind of sufferings which “all the redeemed ”’ 
would, but for his interposition, ‘‘ have endured in hell to 
all eternity, pang for pang, sigh for sigh, groan for groan, 
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spasm for spasm’’? Where in the word of God, is it 
even hinted that Jesus suffered the pangs of “ the second 
death ’’—‘‘ the worm that never dies, and the fire that is 
never quenched’? Is it necessary to expiation, that the 
sufferings of the Mediator should be of precisely the same 
kind as those of the lost? Was not the death of Jesus 
rather an atonement than a punishment, a moral rather 
than a commercial equivalent for the punishment of the 
ungodly ? But why should we speculate upon a point 
like this? Why not leave it, just where the Bible leaves 
it; satisfied that what God accepts as a substitution for 
the punishment of the guilty, must be a full and adequate 
atonement? Upon this subject, we much admire the 
sentiments of Bishop Butler, who with equal modesty 
and acuteness has said,-——“‘ If the Scripture has, as surely 
it has, left this matter of the satisfaction of Christ mys- 
terious, left somewhat in it unrevealed, all conjectures 
about it must be, if not evidently absurd, yet at least un- 
certain. Nor has any one reason to complain for want 
of farther information, unless he can show his claim 
to it.” 

‘‘ Some,” he adds, ‘‘ have endeavored to explain the 
efficacy of what Christ has done and suffered for us, be- 
yond what the Scripture has authorized; others, probably, 
because they could not explain it, have been for taking it 
away, and confining his office, as Redeemer of the world, 
to his instruction, example and government: whereas the 
doctrine of the gospel appears to be, not only that he 
taught the efficacy of repentance, but rendered it of the 
efficacy which it is, by what he did and suffered for us: 
that he obtained for us the benefit of having our repent- 
ance accepted unto eternal life; not only that he revealed 
to sinners that they were in a capacity of salvation, and 
how they might obtain it; but morever that he put them 
into this capacity by what he did and suffered for them; 
put us into a capacity of escaping future punishment, and 
obtaining future happiness. And it is our wisdom thank- 
fully to accept the benefit, by performing the conditions 
upon which it is offered for our part, without disputing 
how it was procured on his.” Works, p. 179—English 
edition. 

We now bring this review to a close, and in doing so, 
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wish to say, that while we have commented, with entire 
freedom, upon the work of ‘‘a Layman,” we feel that we 
owe him a debt of gratitude for his able and eloquent dis- 
cussion of a most important subject, and beg to commend 
his volume to the serious and prayerful examination of all 
who love our Lord Jesus Christ, and especially of clergy- 
men and theological instructors. 


R. T. 





ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar. Fourteenth Edition, as revised by 
Dr. E. Roevicer, translated by T. J. Conant, Professor in Madi- 
son University, Hamilton, N. Y., with the modifications, of the 
editions subsequent to the eleventh, by Dr. Davis, of Stepney 
College, London, to which are added a Course of Exercises in 
Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared by the 
translator. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. 


Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius, as edited by Roepicer, translated, with 
additions, and also a Hebrew Chrestomathy, by M. Srvart, Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature, Theological Seminary, Andover. An- 
dover. Allen, Morril & Wardwell. 


The Hebrew Grammar of Professor Conant has already an estab- 
lished reputation. It has been successfully used under able and skilful 
instructers for several years. ‘The new edition, as the title indicates, 
contains the latest improvements, by Dr. Roepicer. In its present 
form, therefore, it embraces all that is most desirable in an elementary 
Hebrew Grammar. The scholar will find in it a sufficiently condensed 
mass of facts and principles to make him a thorough master of the 
rudiments of the language. The teacher will, of course, avail himself, 
in addition, of the admirable philosophical Grammar of Dr. Nordheimer. 
The paper, print and binding are all worthy of commendation. 

The Grammar of Prof. Stuart is an independent translation of 
Roediger’s Gesenius, and of course contains substantially the same 
matter as the Grammar of Prof. Conant. Prof. Stuart is essentiaily 
the father of Hebrew learning in this country, and we rejoice to see 
him in advanced life presenting to the public an elementary work on 
the subject of his earlier studies, with all the freshness and vigor of 
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his youth. Je has exhibited in a generally clear and correct manner, 
the sense of his author; and the method of printing is calculated to 
impress the principles stated upon the mind of the learner. The brief 
Chrestomathy at the close must have been made with much labor, and 
is admirably suited to give the student a well-grounded knowledge of 
the principles of the language. 

It would be a delicate task for us, at present, to institute any com- 
parison between the Grammars. We feel, however, entire confidence 
in heartily commending them both to the favorable notice of the com- 
munity. 


2. A Comprehensive Lexwon of the Greek Language, adapted to the 
use of Colleges and Schools in the United States. Third Edition, 
greatly enlarged and improved. By Jonn Pickerine. Boston. 
Wilkins, Carter & Co. 1846. 1456 pp. 8vo. 


The first edition of this Lexicon was printed at Boston in 1826. It 
was a translation of the Lexicon of Schrevelius, through which, by a 
roundabout process, most students, twenty or thirty years ago, ob- 
tained their knowledge of Greek. That translation was found by 
young scholars to be seriously defective, not so much in the definitions 
of words, as in the extent of the vocabulary. It was reprinted, how- 
ever, at Edinburgh with additions, and recommended as ‘‘ a very useful 
and popular work.’’ The next edition appeared with the addition of 
‘*more than 10,000 entire articles, and very numerous parts of 
articles.”’ It remained, for a season, in the market, but was sup- 
planted by the introduction of Donnegan, which the publishers, owning 
both works, found it more profitable to circulate. In the gradual ad- 
vancement of Greek studies in this country, a progressive improvement 
of the Greek Lexicons has been demanded. ‘The extent to which 
classical learning is pursued in schools has materially improved; and 
the consequence is that the school dictionaries which once afforded to the 
student ample information, are no longer competent to meet the neces- 
sities of the case. The present edition, prepared by the distinguished 
author for the press, and carefully revised a short time before his death, 
contains a preface written by him, detailing the methods by which it 
has been brought up to a high standard of excellence. From this pre- 
face, one cannot but be impressed with the extraordinary care and Jabor 
bestowed upon the work, to make it as nearly perfect as possible. ‘The 
list of words embraces the entire vocabulary of the smaller Lexicon of 
Liddell and Scott, and of Prof. Dunbar. In the revision of the book, 
constant use was made of the larger Lexicon of Liddell and Scott, the 
original German of Passow, as enlarged by Professors Rost and Palm, 
and the Lexicons of Professors Jacobitz and Seidler and of Pape, as well 
as the Paris edition of Stephens’ Thesaurus. With all these helps, 
together with the aid to be derived from the excellent Greek Grammars 
of recent date, it would be surprising if so mature a scholar had not 
produced a noble specimen of Greek lexicography. Such, indeed, 
we believe the volume to be—a great advance upon the works that 
have preceded it. It is printed in the small, clear Scotch type, which, 
in our judgment, is far more pleasant to the eye, as well as more read- 
able than the German. We have examined several of the articles, 
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which show much critical ability and learning, and give promise that 
the student who relies upon Pickering for all the purposes of a school 
dictionary, as well as for higher reading, will not be disappointed. 
For the uses of the highest criticism, the mature scholar would, of 
course, wish to consult for himself the original sources. 


3. Lectures on Mental Philosophy and Theology. By James Ricu- 
arps, D. D. Witha Sketch of his Life. By Samuet Griptey. 
New York. M. W. Dodd. 501 pp. 8vo. 1846. 


The biographical sketch of Dr. Richards in this volume occupies 
a»out one hundred pages. He was born in Connecticut, Oct. 1767. His 
early youth was distinguished by great fondness for study. ‘The ma- 
turity of his attainments may be inferred from the faet that he taught a 
common district school at the age of thirteen years with entire success, 
and was solicited to accept the same situation the succeeding winter. 
He was apprenticed, at a suitable age, to a mechanical occupation ; 
but becoming hopefully pious, and convinced of his duty to devote 
himself to the work of the ministry, he relinquished his employment 
and devoted himself to study, and in 1789 entered Yale College. He 
was unavoidably prevented from completing a regular course of liberal 
study ; but so great was his proficiency under private instruction, and 
through the energy of his own efforts, that in 1795, at the instance of 
President Dwight, he received the honorary degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. In 1793, he obtained license as a minister of the gospel, and 
was ordained pastor of the Presbyterian church at Morristown, N. J., 
in May 1797. After spending fifteen years in that place, as licentiate 
and pastor, he removed to Newark, N. J., and became the successor of 
the late Dr. Griffin. Here he spent fifteen years more, as an able, 
faithful and successful pastor, and won for himself a distinguished 
reputation among his brethren. Many young men resorted to him for 
instruction in Christian theology, and thus, in the providence of God, 
a direction was given to his studies and pursuits, adapting him to the 
office of a theological teacher, and pointing him out as a suitable per- 
son to fill such asphere. A professorship was offered him in the 
Auburn Theological Seminary, (N. Y.) at its foundation in 1820, 
which he saw fit to decline. In 1823, he was 1eélected, and accepted 
the place. Here he lived and labored, in the midst of many discour- 
agements, but with gratifying success, for the space of twenty years. 
During this period, western New York was the scene of those injurious 
religious excitements and fanatical proceedings which followed in the 
train of an unscriptural evangelism. Dr. Richards, for a time, stood 
forth almost alone, their determined opponent. ‘The progress of years 
has proved his wisdom, and gained for his name unmingled respect, 
where for a time it was treated with scorn. The false doctrines incul- 
cated in that period and the pernicious measures growing out of them, 
probably led him to a more thorough examination of the topics em- 
braced in these Lectures. He died in 1843, in the vigor of his useful- 
ness; as he had desired to do, in his own words, ‘* with his armor on, 
and at the head of his troops.’’ These Lectures—twenty-two in number, 
are on topics suited to test severely the power of the mind, to show 
the extent of his thinking and the accuracy of his knowledge. ‘They 
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evince acute discrimination, grasp of intellect, and the ability of nice 
analysis. With unusual talent for the management of abstruse themes, 
he has both set forth his own arguments and examined the arguments of 
others, like a man perfectly at home in his employment. ‘The subjects 
treated are, the Will, Creation, Second Causes, the Fall of Man, Native 
Depravity, the Extent of Atonement, Election, Effectual Calling, 
Justification, the Prayer of Faith, Apostacy, and Ability and Inability. 
It is easy to see that instead of avoiding certain topics because they 
are difficult or obscure, he rather chose them, that he might gratify his 
own mind, and subserve the cause of truth and the welfare of religion 
by their elucidation. He discusses these subjects with the pen of a 
master, and comes to results which we believe to be in harmony with 
the word of God. Ina superficial age, it is delightful to meet a few 
books like this, and the Princeton Essays, entering into the marrow of 
sound theology. If these works shall meet a ready sale, which they 
richly merit, (and we hope this will be the case,) it will be a saving 
argument for the character of the times—a proof that we are not 
wholly degenerate—that the pulse of spiritual life still beats, and that 
there are minds in the community, yearning after strength and truth. 


4. Theological Essays reprinted from the Princeton Review. New 
York. Witey & Putnam. 705 pp- Svo. 1846. 


Much of the most substantial and the richest literature, both of this 
and of other couniries, is comprised in the various Reviews. It is in 
these that the strongest and best writers embody and send forth to the 
world their strongest and best thoughts. Mature men, who have the 
fruits of refined thought and long experience to communicate, but who 
do not feel called upon to publish small books on great themes, lest 
the smallness of the book should seem to degrade the theme,—choose 
the Reviews, as receptacles of their thoughts, and sustain and honor 
them by their ability, scholarship, taste and learning. Hence in a series 
of years, the volumes of a well conducted Review become one of the 
most valuable libraries, not only for their critical judgments on the 
books that are floating by them,—mostly on their way to the sea of 
forgetfulness, but especially for the masterly discussion of important 
topics, and for the maintenance of sound principles. Like a lighthouse 
on a rock at sea, they remain stationary while all is moving around 
them, and send forth a salutary light to guide the mariner on his way. 
Hence, the republication, from time to time, of some of the most im- 
portant essays contained in them, after the manner of the present 
volume, furnishes the best kind of contributions to our standard litera- 
ture. The essays before us are on topics of great importance. Every 
minister needs a manual containing the clearest and best things that 
have been written concerning them ; and, considering the sources from 
which the several articles emanated,—that they are from the pens of 
distinguished ministers and professors of theology in the Presbyterian 
church,—we hazard nothing in saying that they will here be edified 
and aided by substantial truth. On most of the topics, we can safely 
rest on the judgments here given, as exhibiting the exact spirit of the 
word of God. The subjects of the essays are, The Rule of Faith, Sonship 
of Christ—Decrees of God—Early History of Pelagianism—Original 
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Sin—Doctrine of Imputation (three essays)—Melancthon on the Na- 
ture of Sin—Doctrines of the Early Socinians—Power of Contrary 
Choice—Inability of Sinners—New Divinity tried—Beman on the 
Atonement—Sacerdotal A bsolution—Regeneration — Sanctification— 
Transubstantiation—Sunday Mails—Bodily Effects of Religious Ex- 
citement —Tholuck’s History of Theology — Transcendentalism— 
Cause and Effect. This circle is quite extensive, and embraces many 
of the most important points in a course of Christian theology, dis- 
cussed with learning, ability and discretion. We commend the project 
and this volume most cordially, and bespeak for it a favorable recep- 
tion. 


5. Preacher's Manual: Lectures on Preaching, furnishing rules and 
examples of every kind of Pulpit Address. By Rev. 8. T. Srurte- 
vant. New York. J.C. Rixer. 1846. 624 pp. 8vo. 


The portly octavo of Mr. Sturtevant, though entitled a ‘*‘ Preacher’s 
Manual,’’ makes no reference to any of the preacher's duties, except 
those which relate to the construction of sermons. From the size of 
the book, it may easily be inferred that the whole subject of sermon 
making is here thoroughly discussed. ‘That so heavy an exhibition of 
the topic is not the most judicious, we cannot doubt. Very few young 
preachers have the time or the spirit to wade through such a sea of 
instruction and illustration, teaching and example. ‘The author in his 
sakes alludes to the influence of Claude's Essay on the French, 

nglish and Scotch pulpit, and speaks with approbation of the princi- 
ples it embraces; but complains that he left some points evidently 
unfinished, which need expansion; and, following at a distance in the 
steps of Simeon, who ‘* published twenty-two thick volumes of closely 
printed skeletons of sermons to exemplify its principles,’’ he furnishes 
us the present corpulent work on Homiletics. His plan is to state the 
principles of Claude and Simeon, and to illustrate them by examples 
drawn from various distinguished preachers. The chief point in 
which he perceives deficiency in Claude, is in reference to subdivisions ; 
but here, all that was wanting in Claude is amply atoned for, as any 
one may see by examining the table of contents. The Lectures, of 
which there are thirty-two, lack simplicity and clearness; and the 
confusion arising from the innumerable subdivisions is increased by the 
introduction of illustrative skeletons and remarks upon them, into the 
body of every Lecture. The volume contains much that is good, and 
true, and useful ; but it is so presented that few, we suspect, will reap 
much benefit from it. 


6. The Bible Manual; comprising Selections of Scripture arranged 
for occasions of Private and Public Worship, both special and ordi- 
nary. Together with Scripture Expressions of Prayer, abridged 
from Matruew Henry. With an Appendix, consisting of a copious 
Classification of Scripture Texts, presenting a systematic view of 
the Doctrines and Duties of Revelation. By W.W.Everts. New 
York. Lewis Colby & Co. 1846. pp. 343. 12mo. 


This volume contains, as the title intimates, three parts. The first is 
a highly judicious selection of Scripture texts adapted to different oc- 
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casions, and presenting the Biblical view of a variety of topics. The 
selections are of a moderate length, and printed in full, in a clear and 
readable type. The second part, by the eminent Matthew Henry, 
speaks for itself. It is an example of that most impressive form of 
prayer,—the words of Scripture wrought into petition. The third 
part was originally printed by the London Tract Society, for circulation 
in Ireland, and in a few years has found a sale of thirty thousand co- 
pies. The plan and execution of the work are very laudable, and have 
secured the praise of distinguished clergymen of various denominations. 
In seeking for proof texts on any point, or for portions of Scripture on 
the same topic arranged together, its aid will be invaluable. The Ap- 
pendix is also printed by itself, and issued in a cheap pamphlet form 
for general circulation. 


7. The Elements of Theology, or, the Leading Topics of Christian 
Theology; plainly and Scripturally set forth, with the principal 
Evidences of Divine Revelation concisely stated, with Questions ; 
for the use of Families, Bible Classes and Seminaries of Learning. 
By Danret Hascaut, A. M. New York. L. Colby & Co. 1846. 
pp. 261. 18mo. 


In a brief compass this little book presents a synopsis of Christian 
Theology ; brief and imperfect it must be, necessarily, however much 
it be condensed ; for bodies of divinity cannot be shut up in a nut- 
shell. Each topic is discussed, as it were, in a brief sermon, the most 
natural and easy views are exhibited, the most pertinent Scriptures are 
cited under each head, and a series of questions closes each section, by 
which the reader may examine himself as to his knowledge of the sev- 
eral topics. ‘The views of doctrinal truth which it contains are sound, 
and the method popular. [t is worthy to be put into the hands of the 
young inquirer after truth. It will, however, sharpen, rather than 
satisfy the appetite of the earnest inquirer, so extremely narrow is the 
space allotted in it to the successive topics. 


8. The Method of Grace, in the Holy Spirit’s applying to the souls of 
men the eternal Redemption contrived by the Father and accomplished 
by the Son. A Sequel to ‘* The Fountain of Lafe.’’ First American 
Edition. American Tract Society. pp. 560. 12mo. 


Mr. Flavel, the author of this Treatise, died in 1691. It is no small 
commendation of his work, that an edition of it is brought out with 
the prospect of sale by one of our most important and sagacious 
publishing establishments, after the lapse of 155 years from his 
death. It is a volume of sterling value, rich in the wealth of 
sound, scriptural divinity. It is destitute of modern superficialism, 
flippancy, and the comminution of truth to meet the demands of those 
who love neither to think nor to learn; but it proceeds with vigor of 
style, argument and exhortation, like a giant, rejoicing to run a race. 
The profound classical scholar would be gratified by the many classical 
allusions designated in the marginal notes of the folio edition of Flavel’s 
Complete Works ; but for the uses of general circulation, it is better 
that they should be omitted. The Society have done well in adding 
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this Method of Grace to its predecessor, ‘‘ The Fountain of Life,’’ 
and, we trust an intelligent and religious public will convince the Direc- 
tors that they have not misjudged. 


9. Christian Baptism. A Sermon on Christian Baptism, with many 
Quotations from Pedobaptist Authors. To which are added a Letter 
to the Church in Plymouth, Mass., and an Address on the Mode of 
Baptizing. By Aponirram Jupson, Jr., A. M. Fifth American 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged by the Author. Boston. Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. 1846. 116 pp. 16mo. 


The first edition of this sermon was printed at Calcutta, in Novem- 
ber, 1812. An edition soon after appeared in America, and it has been 
reprinted several times since. It originated, as is well known, in the 
change of the anthor’s views in respect to the subject of baptism, 
which resulted in the transferral of his connection to the Baptist de- 
nomination, and the foundation of the American Baptist missions. 
The discourse ‘* was preached in Calcutta on Lord’s day, September 
27, 1812, previous to the administration of the ordinance of baptism.’’ 
It is a clear, calm and convincing view of the futility of the distin- 
guishing points of Pedobaptism, and a rational and scriptural defence 
of the baptism of persons of suitable age and qualifications, and in the 
manner prescribed in the New Testament. The recent visit of the 
beloved and revered author to his native land will impart a special in- 
terest to the volume, and commend it to multitudes who have had an 
opportunity to see him during his brief sojourn among us. He 
showed the strength of the principles here exhibited by voluntarily 
forsaking, in a distant land, every thing that was dear to him in the 
denomination to which he formerly belonged, that he might embrace 
them ; and they have become confirmed in his mind by the growing 
convictions of a third of acentury. We recommend the work with 
great pleasure for its true merit; it is suitable to be put into the hands 
of an inquirer. It is a cause of gratulation that it is now printed in a 
small, neat, bound volume, and not in the evanescent manner of a 
pamphlet. 


10. The Works of Henry Ware, Jr., D. D. 2vols. 12mo. pp. 
370, 412. Boston. James Munroe & Co. 1846. 


These volumes are composed of selections from the published and 
unpublished writings of the late Dr. Ware, many of which will be 
read with much interest. Volume first contains a number of sketches, 
designed to inculcate right views of life, and a proper attention to per- 
sonal and social duties, both moral and religious; a lecture on the poe- 
try of mathematics, which is full of interesting memoranda of distin- 
guished mathematicians; and about one hundred and sixty pages of 
poetical effusions, several of which have never before been published. 
Volume second embraces biographical sketches and miscellaneous 
writings, with the exception of sermons, which are reserved for a future 
volume. ‘Some of these pieces are of a controversial character, e. g. 
his letters on the genuineness of the celebrated passage on the three 
heavenly witnesses (1 John 5: 7), his letter to Mr. Adams, and his 
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‘*¢ Faith once delivered to the saints.”’ A few of the articles have al- 
ready become interesting as waymarks in the history of religious opin- 
ions; and some of the tracts, as the ‘* Hints on Extemporaneous 
Preaching,’’ and the ‘* Connection between the Duties of the Pulpit and 
the Pastoral Office,’? have a perpetual value, as calm and clear exhi- 
bitions of truth, and helps to the Christian minister, of any name or 
denomination. The poetry of Dr. Ware is always respectable, and 
some of it of a high rank, destined to a permanent place among the 
productions of American authors. His controversial writings give a 
fair view of the arguments relied on by the denomination of which he 
was a distinguished ornament; and his other prose-productions exhibit 
a versatile talent, and an earnest spirit, and are written in a pure style, 
which will not fail to commend them to public attention. 


11. Life of Roger Williams, Founder of the State of Rhode Island. 
By WitiraMm Gammett, A. M. Boston. Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln. 1846. 221 pp. 12 mo. 


The name of Roger Williams is dear to every true friend of reli- 
gious liberty. ‘Though itis not our habit to call any man ‘‘ Master,’’ 
the denomination with which it is our happiness to be connected can- 
not but be proud to acknowledge their connection with him. In that 
early age and under his peculiar circumstances, it is not wonderful that 
he did not come into the full light of truth. He was a noble man, and 
deserved and will receive the honorable mention of every impartial 
historian of New England till the latest time. The great storehouse 
of materials, which serve as contributions to the Life of this distin- 
guished man, is in the somewhat cumbrous and heavy ‘‘ Memoir of 
Roger Williams,’’ by the late Prof. Knowles. Prof. Gammell has 
reduced these materials into a more attractive and readable shape ; 
melting down the documents in his crucible, and pouring out, moulded 
in beautiful forms, the shining gold. ‘The volume is written in an easy, 
flowing manner, and embraces all the most interesting information. 
It is printed on large type, with clear paper and attractive page. As the 
work of Prof. K. is out of print, the volume by Prof. Gammell con- 
tains the only obtainable record of the apostle of religious liberty ; 
even if both were in the market, we have no doubt that, for the pur- 
poses of the general reader, the latter would bear away the palm. 


12. The Life of Mozart, including his Correspondence. By Enwar? 
Houmes. New York. Harpers. 1845. pp. 379. 12mo. 


This is the first and only work of much extent, relating to the 
biography of the great composer, which has appeared in the English 
language. All that had been published previously is a short life trans- 
lated from the French of Beyle, which latter was a translation from 
the German. Nissen, who married the widow of Mozart, made an 
elaborate collection of the musician’s correspondence, which is a store- 
house of materials for the delineation of his genius, character and life. 
Besides this, the author of the present little volume made a diligent 
compilation of all the scattered items relating to Mozart, from the 
newspapers, and other periodicals, and more important works ; so that 
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the chief topics of interest pertaining to his history are here embodied. 
The work is written by a musician, and respecting a musician ; and, from 
the frequent and necessary use of musical expressions, appeals chiefly 
to persons of musical skill, as readers. Any one, however, may pass 
over occasional paragraphs which he cannot understand, as he will find 
much that is interesting which he can understand. It is to be lamented 
that Mozart, as we judge from the Life, was not a religious man. His 
affections were earthward, and his chosen pursuits were in other 
channels. We admire him, when he appears as a composer, as a boy 
of four years old; but we are pained to see him a mature man of 35, 
and, in his own apprehension, about to die, but apparently without any 
serious thoughts of God and eternity. The volume is an acceptable 
tribute to his name, and cannot but be read with interest by the students 
of general literature. 


13. Olympia Morata: her Life and Times. By Rosert Turnsutt. 
Boston. Mass. Sab. School Soc. 1846. pp. 234. 18mo. 


We have perused with uncommon pleasure this little memorial of a 
noble Christian female, who, in times of severe trial, maintained a stead- 
fast faith, and an humble walk with God. She was an Italian by birth, 
born in the year 1526, and died at the age of 29 years. To great 
natural abilities she added a profound education. § complete was 
her culture, and her acquaintance with the learned languages, that she 
has been reported, though erroneously, to have lectured publicly on 
Greek literature at the University of Heidelberg. “The period em- 
braced in her life was that in which the Reformation was spreading 
through Europe, overturning established opinions, uprooting prejudices, 
and exposing the professors of the true faith of the gospel to the scorn 
and the bitter persecutions of those who still adhered to the Catholic 
church. She was more or less connected with persons in elevated 
stations, who were lights in the church and in the world, of whom the 
volume embraces many brief and interesting notices. Mr. Turnbull 
has performed a valuable service to the cause of religion and learning, 
to Italy and the Reformation, by introducing this history to American 
readers. It deserves and will richly repay an attentive perusal, and 
we hope it will enjoy an extensive circulation. 


14. Married Life. A Wedding Gift. By Josern Betcuer, D. D. 
Philadelphia. Am. Bap. Pub. Society. 128pp. 32mo. 1846. 


In a few chapters, mostly composed of selections of merit from 
approved authors, Dr. Belcher has furnished a judicious statement 
and illustration of the themes embraced in the title of his little volume. 
Being elegantly bound, it will serve as an acceptable marriage gift. 


15. Memoir of Sarah L. H. Smith. By Epwarp W. Hooker, D. D. 
Third Edition. American Tract Society. pp. 396. 12mo. 


We have already spoken in terms of praise of this very interesting 
memoir. It ranks among the most attractive biographies of missionary 
life that have ever appeared. We name it again only to announce that 
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a beautiful edition of the work has just been published by the Tract 
Society, and bound uniformly with their larger volumes, in calf back. 
It is sold at 56 cents. 


16. Lectures to Young Men on various important subjects. By Henry 
Warp Beecuer. Indianopolis, Ind. Salem. J. P. Jewett & Co. 
1846. 251 pp. 12mo. 


Lectures to Young Men on their Moral Dangers and Duties. By Asien 
Asszot Livermore. Boston. James Munroe & Co. 1846. 160 pp. 
16mo. 


These volumes are very timely and of great excellence. They pass 
over very similar ground,—both exhibiting the dangers and duties of 
young men. ‘They are alike worthy of unqualified commendation. 
The volume of Mr. Beecher is marked by an uncommonly rich, racy, 
pointed and vigorous style. Every page sparkles. And it is as good 
as it is brilliant ; as important as it is sparkling ; as appropriate as it 
is pungent. ‘Three thousand copies of it were circulated in the West 
within a year after its first publication ; and it needs only to be known 
to multiply the circulation a thousandfold. 


17. Thoughts selected from the Writings of the late Dr. Channing. 
pp- 160. 12mo. Boston. Crosby & Nichols. 1846. 


This is a beautiful gilded miniature, containing many rich and fresh 
gems of thought, set in the choicest forms of speech. They are 
selected at large from the Doctor’s Works. Persons who have not the 
whole collection of his writings, (which can now be bought in six 
volumes for three dollars,) may find here a brief epitome of his manner 
and spirit. We regret that the editor of these selections should have 
felt himself obliged to insert extracts reflecting on the religious creed 
of the major portion of the Christian world. Such extracts render the 
volume a more faithful exponent of the Doctor’s mind; but they 
create, at the same time, an insuperable objection to the reception of 
the book into families of a different faith. ‘The work must be withheld 
from children and young persons, whom it might otherwise instruct 
and stimulate, lest they should be harmed by seeing the religious prin- 
ciples in which they have been educated as the basis of truth, treated 
with disrespect. 


18. Christian Contemplated. In a Course of Lectures by WituiaM 
Jay, of Bath, England. SBoston. American Tract Society. 
pp. 380. 16mo. 1846. 


We are glad to see this work of sterling reputation in the hands of 
the American Tract Society. It is too well known to need description 
or commendation. Its aim is to diffuse among Christians a spirit of 
daily piety, and to associate with all the walks of life the great 
ends which life is designed to fulfil. Its influence must be most 
salutary. 
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19. The Redeemer’s Last Command. By Rev. Joun Scupper, M. D., 
Missionary to India. American Tract Society. 1846. pp. 112. 
18mo. 


We have here a most valuable little book, full of sound reasoning, 
interspersed with numerous apt illustrations drawn from real life. It 
is written with the earnest feeling of a true missionary, and is destined, 
we doubt not, to exert a most favorable and lasting influence in favor of 
the missionary cause. 


20. The — Library. A Republication of Standard Baptist 
Works. New York. L. Colby & Co. 8vo. 1846. 


The Baptist Library, already before the public in a work of 3 vols., 
is now appearing as a serial. It is divided into 12 numbers of 112 
pages each, to be issued monthly at $2 for the whole work, consisting 
of more than 1300 pages. This is a cheap and easy method of 
affording a vast amount of reading, and may attract some purchasers 
who would shrink from the offer of 3 vols. 8vo. Several of the 
works selected are of much value and interest, and standards in their 
department ; in respect to others, we are disposed to imagine that a 
different choice might have been made with advantage. Higher works, 
not encumbered by a copy-right, it seems to us, might have been 
secured. However, a family will find in this publication a whole 
library of books, most of which they will read with interest and profit. 
They are chiefly adapted to common readers ; most ministers are, pro- 
bably, already familiar with the major part of them. 


21. Memoir of Johann Gottlieb Fichte. By Witutam Smiru. Bos- 
ton. James Munroe & Co. 1846. 157 pp. 12 mo. 


This Memoir of Fichte is an exceedingly interesting volume,—it is 
adapted to give the reader a distinct view of a great and distinguished 
man, marked by beautiful simplicity, earnestness, perseverance and 
power. One admires in it the character of the man, and the delightful 
delineation of national manners and traits, whatever judgment he may 
form of Fichte’s philosophy. The volume abounds in incidents, related 
in so real and truthful a manner that we cannot fail to be interested 
in it, if we would. The lovers of German literature and philosophy 
will find it a rich treasure. 


22. A Memoir of Mrs. Henrietta Shuck, the First American Female 
Missionary to China. By J. B. Jerer, Pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Richmond Va. Boston. Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 
1846. 251. pp. 16mo. 


This is a very admirable biography, fully worthy of a place 
among the best missionary literature of the age. It involves necessa- 
rily less of exciting interest than exists in the memoir of Mrs. Judson. 
But the serene flow of a cheerful, active, and useful life, described in 
an attractive manner, awakens the deepest interest and attention. The 
details respecting Chinese manners give the book additivnal interest 
and value, especially for young readers. ‘The volume has a fine por- 
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trait of Mrs. Shuck, engraved by Sartain, which adds to its attrac- 
tiveness. Mr. Jeter has performed well a worthy service to an 
esteemed person, and done a good work for the cause of missions. 


23. The Christian’s ae Treasury: a Religious Exercise for every 
Day in the Year. By Esnezer Tempte. From the Second London 
Edition. Boston. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 412 pp. 12mo. 
1847. 


Almost any respectable book has a value, which is calculated to 
draw attention to the sacred Scriptures, to produce greater familiarity 
with their contents, and to engage the thoughts upon their rich treas- 
ures. ‘The present volume has a peculiar value in this respect. For 
every day in the year, we have a text of Scripture accompanied by a 
skeleton of the principal thoughts contained in it, briefly drawn out in 
a few short and easy sentences. It is eminently adapted as a help to 
Christian meditation, and will be a favorite gift book for the com- 
mencement of the year ;—having also the additional recommendation 
of not losing its value, like an almanac, by the expiration of a single 
year. 


24. Memoria Technica ; or the Art of Abbreviating those studies which 
give the greatest Jabor to the Memory ; including Numbers in Histor- 
ical Dates, Geography, Astronomy, Gravities, &c. Also, Rules for 
Memorizing Technicalities, Nomenclature, Proper Names, Prose, 
Poetry, and Topics in general; embracing all the available Rules 
found in Mnemonics or Mnemotechny, of Ancient and Modern 
Times. To which is added a Perpetual Almanac for Two Thou- 
sand years of past time and time to come. Adapted to the Use of 
Schools. By Lorenzo D. Jonnson. Second Edition. Boston. 
Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 96 pp. 8vo. 1847. 


We have paid some attention to this work, whose copious title page 
gives us so full a description of itscontents. It is a system of Mnemo- 
nies, similar to those which have been long in use, and founded on the 
laws of association. By the use of words, the consonants of which 
are made by a fixed rule to represent the various digits, and whose 
connection with names and events is so close, or, on the other hand, 
so remote and unique as by the power of contrast to make an impres- 
sion on the mind, and often by the combination of these words into 
odd sentences, the various dates of events or other numbers are 
strongly and at once suggested to the memory. In respect to the 
mnemonical system taught in the book, opinions may differ. We have 
seen statements of cases in which it has wrought wonders. Prodigies 
of memory are said to have been produced by attention to it. But 
whatever value there may be in the system, the volume has great 
worth as a collection of statistics. Hundreds and thousands of facts 
are arranged in successive tables, relating to history, geography, biog- 
raphy, astronomy and general events, making the work a complete 
reference-book. It must have been constructed with great labor, and 
will prove worthy of a permanent place among our books of elementary 
knowledge. 
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25. The Pre-Adamite Earth: Contributions to Theological Science. 
By Joun Harris, D. D. Boston. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. pp. 
294. 12mo. 1847. 


The title of this book is sufficiently startling at the outset to provoke 
attention. One is led, at the first glance, to inquire, whence did the 
author obtain the materials of his reasoning? And, are the statements 4 
made concerning the pre-Adamitic earth founded on facts, on hypothesis, ; 
or on principles infallibly conducting him to discoveries of the condition 
of the earth at so early a period? It is easy, on a moment’s reflection, 
to see, that he must have drawn largely upon a scheme of reasoning # 
founded on premises which may or may not be fallacious. The geolo- £ 
gists generally have favored such conclusions as those to which theg 
author has come. The premises, (it is the most we can say,) do no 
militate against them. Yet we do not perceive that Dr. Harris has 
given us any new stand-point, from which we can survey with increased 
precision the earth with its inhabitants, history, and process of forma- 
tion, for infinite ages preceding the period when it became the abode of 
man. Ina vivacious and manly style, he carries us through a series of 
propositions in respect to the divine nature and the divine plan; and 
then by an appeal to geological facts, to which he applies these princi- 
ples, he shows that we have reason to believe that the earth has ex- 
isted for an indefinite period. ‘The volume is an interesting repository 
of scientific facts and theological reasonings, and will be read both with 
a. and profit. Itseems to us to be one of the most readable of 

tr. H.’s works. It will commend itself especially to students of ge- 
ology, and to those who have occasion to examine, in connection with 
that science, the first chapter of Genesis. 
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26. Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature: A Selection of the 
.) choicest productions of English Authors, from the earliest to the 
. resent time, connected by a Critical and Biographical History. 
legantly Illustrated. Boston. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1846. 


We welcome with pleasure, the first number of this great work. 
It contains a vast quantity of reading matter, illustrated by well exe- 
cuted wood cuts, and the present number is accompanied by a fine steel 
engraving of the head of Shakspeare. Students and professional men iu 
of small means, will find the volumes, when they are completed, a 
convenient and cheap repository of specimens of all the most celebrated 
authors in the English language, and of the language itself at suc- 
cessive periods. ‘The clear white paper on which the present number 
is printed renders it more beautiful than the Scotch edition. The 
number now before the public contains extracts from nearly forty 
different authors, besides an account of the English language at a still 
earlier period, with anonymous pieces. The extent of the extracts 
differs in different authors—those from Chaucer cover eleven pages. 
The enterprise of giving this book to the American public is highly 
praiseworthy, and we believe the work will meet, as it deserves, an 
extensive circulation. It is said that forty thousand copies have been 
sold in England in less than three years. ‘Two numbers are tobe fur- 
nished every month, containing eighty-four pages each. 
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28. Alderbrook: a Collection of Fanny Forester’s Village Sketches, 
Poems, ete. By Miss Eminy Cuussuck. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
Boston. William D. Ticknor & Co. 1847. 


These beautiful volumes are published in excellent season to serve 
as presentation-books for the new year. ‘They will be recognized at 
once as the earlier efferts of the lady who has recently become the 
wife of our distinguished and beloved missionary, Dr. Judson. One 
of the most charming features of the book, and one which is calculated 
to disarm criticism, if there were any thing to arouse it, is the modesty 
with which it is sent forth, containing not a single word of preface, 
explanation, or apology ; but instead of this, a very beautiful dedication 
to her present revered companion. ‘The volumes are composed of the 
poems and other contributions, furnished by the author to the Maga- 
zines of this country at various times. They are written in a chaste, 
simple and vigorous style. The narratives are natural and well told, 
and the pieces are all distinguished by a high moral tendency. We 
think no one can find fault with them; and on various accounts, 
we anticipate for the work an extensive circulation. A_ beautiful 
portrait of the writer, which is pronounced an accurate resemblance, 
adorns the work. 


29. Select Treatises of Martin Luther, in the Original German, with 
Philological Notes, and an Essay on German and English Etymology. 
By B. Sears. Andover. Allen, Morrill & Wardwell. 1846. 
382 pp. 12mo. 


A help which will be welcomed by students, and especially by those 
who have obtained some advancement in the German language. ‘The 
notes are numerous and sufficiently extended ; and the information con- 
tained in them is of a character not to be found in dictionaries or gram- 
mars. Na work of the kind has been published. ‘‘ Particular attention 
has been paid to the peculiar structure and idioms of the language, to 
the exact signification of difficult words, to synonymes, to the con- 
nection existing between etymology and usage, and in short, to every- 
thing which should tend to remove from the mind of the student vague 
generalities in respect to the meaning of words and phrases.’’ The 
etymological synopsis at the beginning will prove interesting to those 
who are fond of tracing the derivation of words, and perhaps awaken 
in others a taste for this kind of study. The extracts from Luther are 
such as will gratify the English reader ;—the sermon on indulgences, 
exposition of the thirty-seventh psalm, address to the German nobility, 
address in behalf of public schools, exposition of John xiv, and a com- 
ment on Psalm 118: 1. The book will be a useful one in its 
peculiar sphere, and we commend it to the attention of students of the 
German language. 
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DEATHS. 

Joun Boaas, Hopewell, N. J., Oct. 4, 
aged 78 years. 

ALDEN H. Coomes (licentiate), Bruns- 
wick, Me., Oct. 25, aged 24. 

Cyrus C. Crarts (licentiate), Dan- 
ville, Me., Oct, 4, aged 25. 

MELANCTHON L., CREATH (licentiate), 
Charlotte Co., Va., July 20, aged 30. 

Witiiam Duncan, Howard Co., Mo. 


NatHan Lewis, Grafton, Renselaer | 


Co., N. Y., March 20, aged 69. 

J. Linpsay, Lebanon, Ten., Sept. 

JonaTHAN MERR1AM, Logan Co., IIl., 
Oct. 23. 

Peter Roginson, Marion, Linn Co., 
1. 'T., Sept. 11, aged 37. 

J. Rogers, Winchester, Scott Co., 
Ga., Oct. 14. 

Joun STEPHENS,South Trenton, Onei- 
da Co., N. Y., Oct. 1., aged 84. 

Wittizm Wa KER, Peoria, Ill., Oct. 
27, aged 29. 

Ezra WiLMARTH, Georgetown, Mass. 
Nov. 28, aged 75. 

ORDINATIONS. 

Exvrav Bascock, Trumbull, Ashtabula 
Co., O., Oct. 2. 

B. K. Barger, Northville, Fult. Co., 
N. Y., Sept. 23. 

Eapert BocKENHOOGEN, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Nov. 11. 

Lorenzo Botton, Milford, Otsego 
Co., N. Y., Oct. 7. 

Ape. P. Buzt, Peekskill, N. Y., Oct. 

P. B. CuanpLeER, Social Circle, Ala., 


Oct. 1. 
Freperic CHARLTON, Plainfield, 
Con., Oct. 27. 


SamueL H. Davis, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Oct. 1. 

Amory GALE, Ware, Mass., Nov. 11. 

E. GreaTHouse, County Line, Troup 
Co., Ga., Aug. 

Puito S. HAWLEY, French Creek, N. 
Y., Sept. 16. 

Revusen C. Hirt, Clear Creek, Mc- 
Nairy Co., Tenn., Oct. 18. 

B. F. Hotmes, Jackson, O., Sept. 30. 

E. L. Miiuis, Rochester, Loraine Co., 
O., Sept. 24. 





ng W. Now ttn, Farmville, Va., 

sept. 

W. H. Parm, Clinton, La., April 19. 

ALVIN PLumBLEy, Orangeville, Wyo- 
ming Co., N. Y., Oct. 1. 

Cuarces W. Potter, Avon, Conn., 
Sept. 23. 

‘Lewis Smitn, Hatsborough, Penn., 
Oct. 5. 

T. Swain, jr., Washington, Pa., No- 
vember 10. 

WicviaM S., WHEATON, Columbus, O., 
Oct. 2. 

H. L. Witper, Rochester, Loraine 
Co., O., Sept. 24. 

M.'T. YaTEs, Raleigh, N. C., October 
18. 

CHURCHES CONSTITUTED. 

| Rock Island Co., Ill., Aug. 8. 

|Sinks Grove chh., near Union, Va., 
Aug. 17. 

Quincy, Branch Co., Mich., Aug. 20. 

Lexington, Miss., Sept., 1. 

South Baptist, Providence, R. I., Sept. 
20. 

| Leina, Lagrange Co., Ind., Sept. 24. 

| Fall River, Mass., 2d chh., Sept. 29. 





First German chh., New York, N. Y., 

Oct. 9. 

| Peterstown, Monroe Co., Va., October 

; 10. 

| Towanda, Bradford Co., Pa., Oct. 14, 

Noxubee Co., Miss., Oct. 31. 

|Greenville, Butler Co., Ala. 

| Jamestown, Ind. 

a aoe Con., 3d chh. (colored), 
ov 


| Brookfield Iron Works, Nov. 2. 
Woodsfield, O., Nov. 25. 


DEDICATIONS. 
| Milford, N. H., Sept. 25. 
‘Jerusalem, Southampton, Va., 

27. 
Middlefield, Mass., Oct. 21. 
Noxubee Co., Miss., Nov. 1. 
Boston, Mass., Union chh., Nov. 12. 
Wheatland, N. Y., Nov. 18. 
Suffield, Con., Ist chh., Nov. 18. 
— King William Co., Va., Nov. 





Sept. 
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